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PAUL BOLLER, JR. 


closer and more critical look the situation the United States... 


More than century ago, Edward Everett had this 
say Fourth July oration: 


are authorized assert, that the era our in- 
dependence dates the establishment the only perfect 
its theory perfect, and its operation perfect also. 
Thus have solved the great problem human affairs. 
frame government perfect its principles has 
been brought down from the airy regions Utopia, and 
has found local habitation and name our country. 


impossible for not smile read this 
patriotic encomium today; amused 
self-assured naivete. regard indulgently 
expression the exuberant adolescent nationalism 
the young American republic. too sophisticated 
today—moreover, have learned about Original 
Sin—to bring ourselves speak such simplistic 
terms about our country Everett did. 

Still, since World War II, seems me, Ameri- 
cans have been indulging enthusiastic fascina- 
tion with ourselves that comes pretty close Everett’s 
spread-eagle oratory. For the-past decade and more, 
have become steadily more proud, boastful, com- 
placent, and self-righteous about ourselves. Perhaps 
other time during the twentieth century have 
availed ourselves uncritically the rhetoric 
self-congratulation. Presidential addresses, political 
speeches, magazine articles, books, newspaper edi- 
torials, and sermons have been filled with this self- 
satisfied rhetoric. And from the groves academe 
has come series Scholarly Soap Operas so- 
ciological, psychological, economic, historical 
studies explaining solemnly why our nation 
truly wonderful. Liberals and conservatives, scholars 
and journalists, clergymen have all 
joined what Wright Mills once called the Great 
Celebration. 

the field American history take one ex- 
ample national self-adulation has become the rage. 
Our college texts American history 
variably have Happy Endings these days; and our 
professional historians tend increasingly subtle 


The Great 


form filial piety their interpretations the 
American past. The Founding Fathers, are told, 
were way motivated class interest the 
Constitutional Convention; they were, seems, dis- 
embodied spirits concerned only (as Everett put it) 
bring perfect government down from the airy 
regions Utopia. The Robber Barons the Gilded 
Age, turns out, were simply industrious 
sighted patriots, laboring chiefly increase the na- 
tion’s productive facilities that could triumph 
World Wars and The Spanish-American War, 
learn, was not imperialistic war expansion; 
represented the first stirrings world-mindedness 
the part the American people; laid the ground- 
work for our contemporary idealistic internationalism. 
And and on. No, course, our country 
perfect, acknowledge; it’s just the best country 
that ever existed, that’s all. 

All nations, course, are ethnocentric; and some 
respects quite possibly the United States 
ethnocentric than most other nations. Moreover, the 
American people have much proud of. 
Furthermore, Nazism and Stalinism were 
that was perhaps natural that Americans during 
the Forties and Fifties would come look upon their 
own institutions, contrast, highly admirable. 
Still, self-congratulation, long continued, becomes 
stultifying. And the Great Celebration recent years 
has, think, led inevitably drying our 
faculties self-criticism. have, while luxuriating 
self-praise, become increasingly complacent, con- 
formist, and rigid our thinking. Adoration rather 
than analysis, Robert Maynard Hutchins once put 
it, has come dominate American thought, even 
some our most sophisticated circles. The Great 
American Celebration has ritualistic 
thinking, which the gap between the words and 
the reality has steadily widened. National conceit 
has, consequently, made increasingly incompetent 
come grips with the serious problems facing 
one the most revolutionary periods world 
history. 
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American Celebration 


There are least five areas which the American 
people have especially congratulated themselves dur- 
ing the Fifties. Our first and perhaps proudest boast 
has had with our material wealth and pros- 
perity. Since World War II, have moved from 
economy scarcity economy abundance. 
affluent society, the wealthiest the history 
the world. point with pride the spectacular 
increase individual wealth recent years and 
the narrowing the gap between the rich and the 
poor this country. More people, point out, have 
higher standard living the United States today 
than ever before the history mankind. point 
with pride our automobiles, sets, refrigerators, 
washing machines, air conditioners, and thousands 
gadgets all kinds. one, say, has ever been 
able accomplish materially what have accom- 
plished. have established kind Consumers’ 
Paradise. his kitchen debate with Nikita Khrush- 
chev 1959, Richard Nixon made special point 
emphasizing our color television symbol our 
superiority the Soviet Union. 


Our second pride our open society. The United 
States, insist, land opportunity for everyone. 
There rigid class structure here. are socially 
mobile; are nation Horatio and Hortense 
Algers eagerly seeking (and finding) their place 
the sun. have virtually achieved, other words, 
the Jeffersonian dream: society with equal op- 
portunities for everyone, society which virtue and 
talent are rewarded. Those who rise the top 
every field hard work and the conscien- 
tious development their God-given talents. 
live society which performance, not privilege, 
determines status. have thus by-passed socialism 
and have created something entirely new the world: 
relatively classless society which virtually every- 
one belongs the great middle class. 


are also proud our democratic system, with 
its checks and balances, resting the freely given 
consent the people. enjoy contrasting our two- 


party system with one-party states like Soviet Russia 
and Red China. But not only celebrate our 
political democracy; also like talk about the 
democracy power that exists our land. live 
society which power political and economic 
safely diffused throughout the whole our society. 
have, our scholars tell us, balanced society: 
system which there balance power among 
different groups and interests. one these groups 
too powerful. Compromise and adjustment are 
reached vigorous competition among many free, 
independent, and relatively equal groups. David Ries- 
man calls these groups (business, farm, labor, church, 
college, ethnic, and the like) “veto groups.” Each 
one, says, has some veto power over the others. 
This prevents any one group from becoming too 
powerful our society. fair balance power, 
which everyone gets break, the result. 

like, too, talk endlessly about our freedom. 
We're the land the free well the home 
the brave. the freest nation the Free World. 
proud our legal and constitutional rights 
our due process law and our freedom speech, 
press, and religion. The Bill Rights our proudest 
possession. like contrast our individual free- 
doms with the authoritarian controls existing 
Russia. Even those who have misgivings about 
other aspects American life have tendency 
single out this area one which are in- 
dubitably superior the Communist nations the 
world. 


proud, finally, our moral superiority 
other countries, particularly Communist countries. 
The Luce publications continually explain how 
our leaders (at least during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration) have acted always according moral law 
foreign affairs. only other nations were guided 
the Kantian categorical imperative, are, all 
would well the world. are the 
spiritual leaders the Free World. our historic 
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function persuade other naticns act, do, 
from the highest ethical principles. Moreover, not 
only follow the law righteousness inter- 
national affairs; our individual lives also follow 
the highest standards virtue. Americans, Will 
Herberg has pointed out, have astonishingly high 
estimate their own virtue. poll taken some 
years ago, ninety-one per cent the people inter- 
viewed insisted they were trying lead good life; 
seventy-eight per cent asserted that they more than 
half measured their own standards goodness; 
and over fifty per cent declared that they were, 
fact, following the rule loving their neighbors 
themselves, “all the way.” another poll, conducted 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the majority Ameri- 
cans interviewed honestly thought they were follow- 
ing the law love their relations with other people: 
ninety per cent, when the one loved involved 
different religion; eighty per cent, when involved 
member different race; and seventy-eight per 
cent when business competitor was involved. 


look upon ourselves, moreover, not only the 
most moral people the world, but also the most 
religious people the history the world. The word 
“godless” has become the ultimate epithet. see 
the Cold War essentially struggle between reli- 
gious America and godless Russia. Our government, 
Dwight Eisenhower has said more than once, 
based deeply felt religious faith.” are, 
short, nation devout believers holding the line 
against godless communism. simple 
theistic capitalism versus atheistic communism. 


sum, then, America uniquely superior the 
world nations. are unsurpassed materially and 
spiritually and formidably equipped guard the Free 
World against the forces darkness, immorality, and 
irreligion. anyone ventures raise questions about 
this picture near-perfection, told: sell 
America short; don’t gloom peddler. When, 
during the 1960 presidential campaign, one the 
candidates ventured some mild criticisms American 
policies was once accused many people 
selling America down the river, 
prestige, even jeopardizing its security. Nevertheless, 
the risk being called gloom-peddlers, think 
that should take closer and more critical look 
the situation the United States during the past 
decade. particular, will worth our while 
scrutinize carefully the five sources pride which 
have been celebrating enthusiastically and 
try ascertain how much what celebrate 


reality and how much simply mere verbiage. 

examine first the boast about our 
wealth and prosperity. omit the fact that there 
the nation. even omit the fact that our 
perity based squarely armaments program 
and that peace were break out tomorrow 
might real trouble. (The stock market regularly 
plummets whenever there’s “peace scare”; this 
known “peace Let’s admit it: are 
materially wealthy; produce more material 
goods than any other nation the history the 
world. The question like raise here one that 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard economist, and 
other thoughtful persons have been raising recently; 
what kind goods produce? And what does 
this reveal about our essential values? 

The Affluent Society, Professor Galbraith points 
out that when Republican leaders announced that 
1954 was the “second best year” American history, 
they were thinking exclusively terms the 
tion private goods. “No one would eccentric,” 
remarked drily, suppose that the evaluation 
had anything with the arts and sciences, with 
health and education, with disarmament and prog- 
ress toward world peace. Our emphasis produc- 
tion, went say, has led regard the 
manufacture the most frivolous goods with pride. 
contrast, regard the production the most 
indispensable social services with regret. think 
that only privately produced goods are important; 
public services regard nuisances. “Automobiles,” 
says 


have importance greater than the roads which they 
are driven. welcome the expansion telephone serv- 
ices improving the general well-being but accept cur- 
tailment postal services signifying necessary economy. 
set great store the increase private wealth but 
regret the added outlays for the police force which 
protected. Vacuum cleaners insure clean houses 
are praiseworthy and essential our standard living. 
Street cleaners insure clean streets are unfortunate 
expense. Partly result, our houses are generally clean 
and our streets generally filthy. 


The result our tendency rejoice the produc- 
tion private goods and look askance the 
production public goods serious social im- 
balance: alarming contrast between our wealth 
privately produced goods (automobiles, cosmetics, 
appliances) and our wretched poverty public 
social goods (libraries, schools, hospitals, 


grounds). city planner Victor Gruen points out: 
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although are the richest nation with the 
dividual living standard, have one the lowest “public 
living standards” Western nations. Our cities are littered 
with ugliness and choked with automobiles. 


many parts the country there are children 
without schools, but with television their homes. 
Colleges and universities are overcrowded 
ing equipment. The same true mental hospitals. 
Meanwhile, our advertisers, Galbraith puts it, 
“assail the eyes and ears the community behalf 
more beer but not more schools.” our tireless 
pursuit private goods, are forced create 
wants rapidly manufacture goods. And 
find ourselves wasting our energies and resources 
turning out, among other things: toasters, with nine 
buttons, making possible obtain piece toast 
any nine shades; mechanical martini-mixing 
spoons; gold-plated bathroom faucets; power-mowers 
with seats; gold-plated toothbrushes; and any number 
products with “built-in obsolescence,” guaranteed 
disintegrate with breath-taking rapidity shortly 
after purchase. 

result our materially oriented sense 
values, produce too much some things and not 
enough others. Schools, roads, health 
tion services are slighted order maximize the 
production frequently trivial and easily dispensable 
goods. But, Senator Joseph Clark 
Pennsylvania insisted recently: 


The goal our economy not the production more 
consumer goods all. The goal our economy 
provide environment which every American family 
can have good house for living and shelter, good 
school which send the children, good transportation 
facilities, and good opportunities for cultural and spiritual 
development. 


Unfortunately, Senator Clark’s and Professor Gal- 
braith’s views appear those distinct 
minority. The majority view seems that 
Brooks Stevens, leading industrial designer. “Our 
whole economy,” said frankly, 


based planned obsolescence, and everybody who 
can read without moving his lips should know now. 
make good products, induce people buy them, 
and then next year deliberately introduce something 
that will make those products old-fashioned, out date, 
obsolete. isn’t organized waste. It’s sound con- 
tribution the American economy. 


One can’t help wondering how much longer can 
continue squandering our natural resources this 
way what variously called “dynamic,” “creative,” 
and “planned” obsolescence; and how much longer 
can neglect the pressing problem achieving 


proper balance for our society. The reckoning 
bound come some day. columnist for Adver- 
tising Age admitted: “If our national prosperity 
founded such fanciful, fairyland stuff this, 
how real and tangible can our prosperity be?” 


What, the second place, about the open society 
which take much pride? the United States, 
leading magazine stated few years ago, the 
“most truly classless society Have we, 
fact, become “one vast middle class,” which 
there are more opportunities for everyone than ever 
before? “In truth,” says Vance Packard The Status 
Seekers, “America, under its gloss prosperity, 
undergoing significant hardening the arteries 
its social system.” Basing his conclusions the re- 
searches sociologists and market-research spe- 
cialists, Packard convinced that class lines are 
hardening this country. The notion that the pros- 
perity the Fifties has made virtually one-class 
society rejects out hand. 


Social classes not only exist; they are becoming 
increasingly frozen. There has been marked decline 
social mobility recent years. Opportunities for 
the little fellow are deereasing. It's becoming more 
and more difficult move upward our society. 
Class distinctions our schools and churches, and 
our friendships well, are becoming increasingly 
important. “The example,” says Packard, “of our lead- 
ing national folk hero, Abraham who 
relished mixing with all kinds people and enjoyed 
pricking the pretentious evidently longer con- 
sidered relevant very large proportion our 
people.” some respects, believes, England, Hol- 
land, and Denmark have far more open societies than 
do. They have gone farther than develop- 
ing open-class society which the poor but 
talented young can rise their merits. 

Our educational system itself inculcates class dif- 
ferences and discourages gifted children from the 
lower classes and from “culturally deprived” groups 
from going very far our schools. “The nation’s 
prodigal waste talent,” admitted Time recently, 
myth.” According Sociologist Joseph Kahl, 
two-thirds the American youngsters who appear 
good college material never graduate from college. 
Many them, course, cannot afford the high 
college. But many, also, either come from 
“culturally disadvantaged” families that fail pro- 
vide them with the proper motivation they have 
their ambition frightened out them the lower 
levels our middle-class values-oriented school sys- 
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tem. “It the sad fact,” declared Time November, 
1960, that hundreds thousands talented and 
sometimes brilliant youngsters not only lack the means 
to. college but not even aspire go.” Ac- 
cording Dean Horace Mann Bond Atlanta Uni- 
versity, the “U.S. talent pool would increase fivefold 
every child the land had the same cultural op- 
portunities those the wealthier classes.” our 
“rich and fat” country, says Dean John Munro 
Harvard College, “we just cannot sit cheerfully any 
more and watch good young minds the thousands 
shrivel away.” And yet they will continue shrivel 
away long get more satisfaction out cele- 
brating than out making real our boasted demo- 
cratic opportunities. 


And what about our democratic system, with its 
balance power among competing groups and in- 
terests? According Columbia Sociologist Wright 
Mills, one the most significant studies our 
society the Fifties (The Power Elite), the balance 
power theory our society largely fiction. 
Increasingly, says, the United States, socially, 
economically, and politically, has come domi- 
nated “Power Elite” top clique corpora- 
tion executives, political bigwigs, and military chief- 
tains. The Power Elite rules the big corporations, 
runs the machinery state, and directs the military 
establishment. shapes our foreign policy, controls 
the diplomatic service, determines the size and shape 
our economy, controls scientific and technological 
development, wields great imfluence educational 
circles, and manipulates public opinion through press 
releases, movies, radio, television, and public speeches. 


There is, Mills acknowledges, plurality econom- 
groups the middle level power: rural small 
property, urban small property, labor unions, con- 
sumers, and white-collar employees. These groups 
balance each other, system “semi-organized 
stalemate.” But none these groups nor does 
Congress itself have any influence consequence 
over the fundamental issues confronting the nation. 
The top elite makes all the major national decisions. 
The issues shaping the fate the American people 
(whether war, for example, and whether 
continue with nuclear tests) are neither raised 
nor decided the public large. The higher circles 
skillfully utilize the mass media, well mass 
education, “control, manage, manipulate, and in- 
creasingly the American people into 
acquiescence their decisions. The average American 
is, result, longer able “think clearly about 


af 


himself, nor for that matter about anything else” 
“is not able meet the tasks now confronting the 
intelligent citizen.’” 

Moreover, the Power Elite, which runs things, 
according Mills, without knowledge, culture, 
sensibility. Its highest value money. equates 
knowledge with power and wealth. “The men the 
higher circles,” says Mills, 


are not representative men; their high position not 
result moral virtue; their fabulous success not firmly 
connected with meritorious ability. Those who sit the 
seats the high and mighty are selected and formed 
the means power, the sources wealth, the 
celebrity, which prevail their society. They are not 
men selected and formed civil service that linked 
with the world knowledge and sensibility. They are 
not men shaped nationally responsible parties that 
debate openly and clearly the issues this nation now 
unintelligently confronts. They are not men held re- 
sponsible check plurality voluntary associations 
which connect debating publics with the pinnacles 
decision. Commanders power unequaled human his- 
tory, they have succeeded within the American system 
unorganized responsibility. 

Professor Mills may very well overstate his 
certainly questionable whether public opinion 
powerless, the middle levels power in- 
effectual, and the life-values the higher circles 
uniformly commonplace portrays them be. 
But thoughtful person can fail impressed 
Mills’ analysis. There are compelling reasons for be- 
lieving that the democracy power which 
pride ourselves considerably less reality than 
has been commonly supposed. Even Adolf Berle, who 
disagrees with Mills other respects, acknowledges 
that the United States today has the “highest con- 
centration economic power recorded history’; 
concentration, adds, that “makes the medieval 
feudal system look like Sunday School party.” The 
analogy extremely uncomfortable one for 
nation that prides itself the fact that had 
feudal past. 

And what about our fourth pride and joy, our 
freedom, particular, our Bill Rights freedoms? 
love contrast our freedoms with the regimenta- 
tion existing the Soviet Union. How indignant 
were when Boris Pasternak was reprimanded 
Soviet authorities for writing Dr. Zhivago! How fre- 
quently Richard Nixon mentioned “free exchange 
ideas” his kitchen conversation with Mr. But 
when take closer look, find that Americans 
like mainly celebrate their freedoms; they arent 
anxious actually exercise them. And they really 
like have dissenting individuals and groups 
make use them all. regard the Bill Rights 
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sacred document, said American businessman 
couple years ago; what like all this talk 
that going this country. The Dallas Morning 
News (to take one many possible examples) 
always editorializing the importance freedom 
making the American system strong. But when the 
American Civil Liberties Union goes bat for some 
unpopular person organization, the News once 
starts sneering what calls the Swivel Liberties 
Union.” And we're all familiar with the violent criti- 
cism the Supreme Court received during the Fifties 
because its civil-libertarian decisions (the Dallas 
News refers the Court “judicial Kremlin”). In- 
numerable bills have been introduced into Congress 
recent years clip the wings the Court the 
important area civil liberties. 


1957, two sociologists conducted poll stu- 
dents the University Wisconsin and Northwestern 
University, well among teachers the Wisconsin 
public school system. The students and teachers were 
asked whether they agreed disagreed with fourteen 
statements based the Bill Rights. The answers 
revealed large proportion disagreement. “More 
than seven ten students,” said the report, 


would deny accused person the right confront 
his accuser. More than four ten believe that there are 
situations where star-chamber proceedings are preferable 
public trial. Almost four there are 
groups whom the right peaceful public assembly 

twelve the fourteen items, school-teachers were 
remarkably similar the sample university students. 
With teachers, with students, about three four believe 
that there are circumstances which individual ought 
be. subject double jeopardy. More than four ten 
these teachers would deny individual the right 
public trial, due process law, freedom from 
excessive bails and fines. 


Judging from this and other reports (as well from 
the number persons who are hectored the House 
Un-American Activities Committee who have spent 
time prison because their unpopular political 
views), can only conclude that great many 
Americans regard the Bill Rights largely 
showpiece. Mark Twain once said: “We have 
freedom speech, freedom conscience, and the 
prudence never practice either them.” 

And what, finally, shall say about our supposed 
moral superiority, our pride being guided the 
highest ideals the Judaeo-Christian tradition? Well, 
perhaps woman quiz show few years ago 
let the cat out the bag. She had just won several 
thousand dollars for identifying Biblical passages cor- 
rectly. always told Sunday School class,” 


she exclaimed she picked the check, “that 
pays know the Bible.” Possibly Wright Mills 
correct: 

all possible values human society, one and only 
one truly sovereign, truly universal, truly sound, truly 
and completely acceptable goal man America. That 
goal money, and let there sour grapes about 
from the losers. 

Several years ago two psychologists made survey 
attitudes among college students around the world. 
They found that American young people were far 
more self-centered and materialistic than young people 
other countries. When asked about future aspira- 
tions, American students talked terms hi-fi sets, 
outdoor barbecues, game rooms, and automobiles. 
There was little mention public service helping 
others. The psychologists were impressed with their 
“privatism,” that is, their preoccupation with their 
own little private worlds. Many students other 
countries, contrast, mentioned service their na- 
tions great source joy and said that helping 
others would one their life goals. 

the Broadway Raisin the Sun” the 
son cries out one point: want many things, 
drives crazy Money life!” Obviously, ma- 
terial success our chief goal America money 
life then the temptation cut corners order 
achieve becomes irresistible. recent study 
entitled The Operators, Frank Gibney insists that 
ours has become Genial Society which everybody 
expected cheat and lie and steal, least 
little bit. After all: “Everybody doing it.” Gibney 
has assembled mass material illustrate the “vast 
and burgeoning amount dishonest dealing the 
United States today.” The old-fashioned out-and-out 
crook not important any more. has been 
replaced the genial, smooth-talking, outwardly 
respectable crook: the unscrupulous promoter, the 
stock swindler, the income-tax evader, the political 
grafter, the corporate operator, the influence peddler, 
the expense-account cheater, the con man the gray 
flannel suit. Alarmed the pervasive climate 
fraud this country, Gibney warns: 

Older powers than ours have been fatally undermined 
when the gap grew too great between the citizen’s private 
sense wrong and the public morality which and 
his fellows were when the righteous word, in- 
stead accompanying the right deed, began replace 
it. Republics and must live virtue. this 
republic continues live shirking, pleasure-seeking 
outright fraud, must prepared one day pick 


fearful check for without any expense account 
left put on. 


Now, would wrong paint too black pic- 
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ture our society today. There much, certainly, 
that admirable and praiseworthy and hopeful 
American life and thought. Nevertheless, clear 
that Americans have been protesting too much 
recent years about how good They have 
been taking too much for granted about themselves. 
They have been boasting too much about their sup- 
posed moral superiority, their democratic system, 
their fluid society, and their dedication freedom. 
Ironically, the more have concentrated self- 
flattery during the past decade, the more have 
been drifting away from our highest ideals. Some 
our most precious traditions and noblest aspirations 
became, during the Fifties, more than public- 
relations gimmicks and maneuvers the Cold War. 


few years ago, during Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
heyday, Norman Thomas remarked that would 
sadly ironic Russia were evolve gradually to- 
wards more open system, with relaxation 
totalitarian controls and with extension the 
area freedom while, the same time, the United 
States became increasingly closed society, with our 
freedoms becoming more and more circumscribed. 
the light the great changes that have taken place 
Russia since the death Stalin and the light 
developments the American scene during the 
past decade, Thomas’ warning does not seem fanci- 
ful once did. 


are living, unquestionably, one the most 
revolutionary periods all times. There’s “revolu- 
tion rising expectations” the globe, lead- 
ing formerly oppressed people Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and, yes, the United States 
well, try better themselves life. The Russians, 
seems me, are more sensitive this revolution 
than are. We, fact, seem frightened, even 
immobilized, morally and intellectually, it. The 
Great Celebration the Fifties has made timid, 
cautious, and eager play safe. have become 
nation status-quo-seekers. Our approach for- 
eign affairs has consequently lacked creative insight, 
imagination, and understanding. has been for the 
most part inflexible and stereotyped. 


But this revolution the world today not some- 
thing terribly new. not really much older than 
the American Revolution and the Declaration In- 
dependence. The American Revolution was many 
respects the first “revolution rising expectations” 
modern times. tempted believe,” wrote 
Isaac Iselin, Swiss philosophe the time the 
Revolution, “that North America country where 


reason and humanity will develop more rapidly thap 
anywhere else.” France, Palmer has pointed 


out, many people looked upon Revolutionary 
beacon for all ages come.” Germany, 
Mauvillon found secret bond which links the 


cause the Colonies with the welfare and uplifting 
the human race.” Even Africa, the late 
eenth century, natives revolting against their Arab 
masters said: “America free. Could not be?” 

It’s time, think, end the Great Celebration 
this country. It’s time for us, move through 
new decade, fraught with peril, begin reflecting 
seriously and critically the nature and quality 
our society and its consequent role the world 
nations. Domestic and foreign policy cannot course 
sharply separated from each other. What 
home shapes great measure what 
Moreover, the nations the world particularly the 
newer and uncommitted nations are carefully 
watching us, well the Soviet Union, and trying 
decide which society offers the greater promise 
for the future. 

long ago George Kennan expressed grave 
doubts whether nation like ours, “with 
highly developed sense national purpose” and “with 
the overwhelming accent life personal comfort 


and amusement,” can really compete effectively with 


purposeful, serious and disciplined society” like 
Russia’s. And Kennan, foreign-affairs expert himself, 
emphasized the precise relevance American domes- 


tic attitudes American foreign policy. “The answer,” 
said, 


growing futility and danger our international rela- 
tions lies partly new sense national purpose and 
new act determination order the resources 
this country such way that they can effectively 
wielded that purpose. The road more successful 
foreign policy lies partly through the sanification and 
invigoration our own society. 
And this means, surely, that must call halt 
the Great Celebration. means the beginning 
serious effort think through and make relevant 
our society the ideals and values which this coun- 
try was founded and which once made her, Lin- 
coln’s phrase, the “last, best hope” the world. 
means, the last analysis, substituting Cerebration 
for Celebration the difficult years that lie ahead. 


Paul Boller, Jr., co-author This Our Na- 
tion, member the Department History 
Southern Methodist University. His special interest 
American thought and civilization. 
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JAMES IDEMA 


The Hawk 
and the Plover 


“the polarity life” the “jungle aviary” 


Lawrence’s mind Sons and Lovers and The Rainbow 


Robert Frost, recent public appearance, de- 
cried the celebration oneness, that sense the 
whole with dominion over the parts which today 
pervades large areas our social and political phi- 
losophies. singled out the United Nations for his 
delightfully personal less sharply effective ani- 
madversion. With more time might have descended 
from that lofty subject and down through all the 
contemporary realms, and might have dwelt long 
the mystic oneness literature and art. “In all 
their talk the one,” said, forgetting the 
the parts, the importance being 
separate. It’s the separateness that interests me.” 

Working with these parts and “putting things to- 
gether that one else has thought putting to- 
gether before” the work the poet, said Frost, 
and “feats association” the result the poet’s work. 
But the poet recognizes and identifies himself with 
the parts, the things, and the very process put- 
ting them together often sees them opposed, 
inevitably and eternally incompatible. word, 
opposites. And the contest involved bringing about 
the association the struggle among them which man- 
ages keep them “poles apart” the poem, the 
story, the novel, the painting. 


“Nature within itself divides trouble men with 
taking sides,” said Frost. “Time held green and 
dying Though sang chains like the sea,” 
sang Dylan Thomas rhapsodic evocation his 
youth, poem which, for lyric, remarkable for its 
sense opposing forces, the polarity things. 
the “sons” the two novels Lawrence under 
consideration resemble their brothers the brothers 
either are dismissed early they serve mere spear 
bearers; only the members his families who are 
conflict stay dominate the story. And for the 
“lovers,” they are charged inevitably with that vital 
ambivalence each other which sweeps the so-called 
minor characters aside and often engulfs the narra- 
tive itself. Their battles rage passionately back and 
forth across the pages his books, and when the 
fittest survives always terrible cost. 

“This man’s was different,” Lawrence tells us, de- 
scribing the humor Paul father first 
recognized his future wife, “soft, non-intellectual, 
warm, kind gambolling. She herself was op- 
posite.” this disarmingly tentative way Lawrence 
prepares the battlefield that was the marriage the 
Morels Sons and Lovers, the marriage which the 
central agony, which produces the strange kind 
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hero that Paul, himself kind bloody battle- 
ground. The older protagonists are drawn indelibly 
few pages later: 

“The pity was, she was too much his opposite. She 
could not content with the little might be; she 
would have him the much that ought be. So, 
seeking make him than could be, she 
destroyed him.” 

The Rainbow Lawrence presents another mar- 
riage, completely different kind. Anna and Brangwen 
might superficially even called ideal. surely 
richer marriage, least Lawrence more ob- 
viously mines the riches character. This perhaps 
because The Rainbow out from under the 
sometimes confusing burden the more autobio- 
graphical novel. Diana Trilling, her introduction 
The Portable Lawrence says: 


“ 


Sons and Lovers, his conscious feelings are 
only love for his mother and hatred for his father. 
the love that underlies his hatred for the original 
Mr. Morel, and the animus against the original 
Mrs. Morel which underlies his love for her, 
apparently wholly unaware. Yet the artist perceives 
and divulges what the man must hide from himself. 
conflicting sentiments about his parents 
emerge clearly from beneath the surface his pic- 
ture the Morel family; his over-statements both 
love and hate carry their immediate unconscious 
correction.” 


Paul, then (or Lawrence), the result these 
“conflicting sentiments” about«a marriage which never- 
theless was thoroughly simple, almost black and white, 
the character its mates. Incompatibility the 
very text the marriage, almost had been 
part the vows. The struggle compose the in- 
compatibles the story Paul. not only reflects 
the polarity his mother and father; assimilates 
it, absorbs it, appropriates it, even becomes it. 


surer hand that writes the marriage 
Anna and Will Brangwen, surer its purpose, firmer 
its accomplishment. Again this might the result 
more detached, less autobiographical point 
view. Lawrence doesn’t hold back. gives you “the 
whole picture” this marriage, and the story rings 
with the verity life itself. young man and woman 
meet, passing lonely road; one them manip- 
ulates the second and third, more intimate, meeting. 
The vital struggle on, although tentative and ob- 
scured the passionate wonders courtship. They 
marry. Their honeymoon both absorbing and 
swift feast the midst famine, for 


one evanescent moment they are lost each other, 

“If had lost this day his life, had lost 
gave up. was not going count his 
She didn’t care. She didn’t care the least. 
why should he? the first peevish querulousness, 
the almost adolescent challenge the tone.) Should 
behind her recklessness and independence? 
She was superb her indifference. wanted 
like her.” 

Then, almost begins, the lines this marriage 
are drawn. Although feel that they have been 
there all along, now they are etched and the battle 
joined. know that these two intensely sensitive, 
intensely physical people never will emerge from this 
the same before, that the swiftly 
developing recognition their mutual contradictions 
they will change individuals. They even will try 
out each other’s roles with voluptuous abandon, 
achieving times transposition sexes, and re- 
taliation will ever the battle cry. 


“She too was hawk. she imitated the 
plover running plaintive him, that was part the 
game her soul roused, its pinions became like 
steel, and she struck him.” 

Poor innocents! Will Brangwen looks helplessly 
“the rind the world”: 


“An earthquake had burst all from inside. was 
the surface the world-had been broken away 
entire Things are not what they seem! When 
was child, had thought woman merely 
virtue her skirts and petticoats. And now, lo, the 
whole world could divested its garment, the 
garment could lie there shed away intact, and one 
could stand new world, new earth, naked 
new, naked universe.” 


begins the pull and push, the struggle com- 
pose, the tug-o-war this marriage. may un- 
disputed biology that only birds feather flock 
together, but the jungle aviary 
imagination hawks and plovers are mates. Their 
marriages scarcely would make material suitable for 
the popular hygiene periodicals; they breathe and 
pulse with the raw and shockingly familiar stuff 
life. 


Anna’s marriage produces Ursula. interesting 
note that Lawrence virtually abandons the Brang- 
wens, almost say, “And now leave 
the story Anna and Will, and the next episodes 
focus our attention their daughter.” Indeed, 
Ursula achieves eventually almost total alienation 
from her mother. Sons and Lovers, although hero 
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does emerge Paul Morel, the marriage his mother 
and father remains integral his story. Where, 
The Rainbow, Ursula might said product 
the union her parents, Paul element the 
marriage Walter and Gertrude Morel. 

Paul has been called the apex triangle, the 
other points which would his mother and, 
their individual turns, Miriam and Clara. This 
neat way out, although case for geometry might 
made for this untidily complex situation, situa- 
tion nearly too constantly state flux accom- 
modate straight lines between its points. But least 
Paul, from his position, keeps the other two forever 
their distance; never does embrace them the 
extent becoming one with them, never there 
that merging souls before which must come the 
surrender selves. this extent one might justify 
reference the triangle, the irreconciliable “apart- 
ness” Paul and his mother, Paul and Miriam (or 
Clara), and his mother and the other women. They 
are kept apart the uncertainty, the Hamlet-like 
tentativeness, the “violent conflict” Paul himself. 

“Then, she (Miriam) put her arm his, caused 
him almost torture. His consciousness seemed split. 
The place where she was touching him ran hot with 
friction. was one internecine battle, and be- 
came cruel her because it.” 

Then later, with Clara, immediately following per- 
haps the most passionate love scenes the story, 


watches her she walks away from him across 
the beach: 


“‘Not much more than big white pebble the 
beach, not much more than clot foam being 
blown and rolled over the sand,’ said himself 
Again saw her, the merest white speck 
moving against the white, muttering sea-edge. 

how little she is!’ said himself. 
lost like grain sand the beach just con- 
centrated speck blown along, tiny white foam- 
bubble, almost nothing among the morning. Why does 
she absorb 


Alas, his great rescuing love has become abstrac- 
tion. Paul his “old self” again, impotent apex the 
triangle. Time once more turn mother! But Mrs. 
Morel doesn’t win out either, even death, for 
although her death does bring him undeniable 
release, one senses that staggers into the future 
the novel’s end, still whimpering, and that 
probably always will haunted the same “beast 
the jungle” which plagues distraction many 
Henry James’ young heroes, the unwillingness 


commit themselves, the personal uncertainty, the deep 
selfishness, the state, Paul puts it, being “bound 
their own virginity.” 

Paul Morel looks about him other men: 

“Being the sons mothers whose husbands had 
blundered rather brutally through their feminine sanc- 
tities, they were themselves too diffident and shy. 
They could easier deny themselves than incur any 
reproach from woman; for woman was like their 
mother, and they were full the sense their 
mother. They preferred themselves suffer the 
misery celibacy, rather than risk the other person.” 

the destiny the characters Sons and Lovers 
and The Rainbow wage their struggles knowing 
they cannot win without losing. That these destinies, 
these “many lives beating against one another,” 
Mrs. Morel once observes, are played out against 
background sharp, inanimate contrasts im- 
portant note any discussion genius 
for characterization. nature itself Lawrence saw 
the division things, their separateness, how nature 
troubles men “with taking sides,” Mr. Frost said. 

“By now they knew each other; she was the day- 
time, the daylight, was the shadow.” Light and 
shadow not only play across the scenes The Rain- 
bow; they often become the characters themselves, 
switching roles with electric swiftness the mood 
demands that the actual characters sometimes are 
mere shadows playing the wall. 

The dark interior Will Brangwen’s beloved 
cathedral the inner peace, the quiet exultation 
his soul, and entering “he was pass within 
the perfect womb.” But his bride, who “caught 
little things, which saved her from being swept for- 
ward headlong the tide passion,” the cathedral 
represented mysterious which awed 
and angered her. Yet later, even Will was able hear 
the song garden thrushes note which the 
cathedrals did not include: something free and care- 
less and joyous.” 


Nature ever present these novels, vital and 
throbbing with life the people themselves. Ursula 
and Skrebensky play out their last ecstasies the 
edge the “dazzling, dazing water,” and Paul and 
Clara, the other story, realize that “now their mis- 
sions were separate” final confirmation beside 
the surf, and both novels both the sun and the 
moon have opportunities for their own peculiarly in- 
dividual reflections. 

Early Sons and Lovers nature sets off the squalid- 
ness the English mining countryside well the 
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squalidness drunken husbands. rage, Morel 
has locked his pregnant bride out their house 
and fallen asleep. Outside, the night, she 
first terrified, then finds herself musing the “tall 
white lilies reeling the moonlight,” inhaling the 
“deep draught the scent.” Finally awakened, 
lets her in, then stumbles off sleep again. 


“Mrs. Morel knew him too well look him. 
she unfastened her brooch the mirror, she smiled 
faintly see her face all smeared with the yellow 
dust lilies.” 

Here, the perfection Mrs. faint sinile, 
that transient communion with nature which Law- 
rence’s important people achieve urgent but golden 
moments throughout both novels. Such communion, 
coming his characters often does the midst 
desperate alienation the human level, not only 
reflects past occasions happy human intercourse 
but also foreshadows such possibilities for the future. 
Lawrence nature sets the mood, not the un- 
relievedly “appropriate” sense Emily Bronte, 
but the sense opposition. sets the mood 
“setting off.” Roses well lilies grow and 
flourish the coal dust Nottinghamshire: 

“The dusk came like smoke around, and still did 
not put out the roses. 


“Paul looked into Miriam’s eyes. She was pale and 
expectant with wonder, her lips were parted, and 
her dark eyes lay open him. His look seemed 
travel down into her. Her soul quivered. was the 
communion she wanted.” 

But Lawrence, with ingenious turnabout, shows 
that nature also can intensify the ugliness life. 
the chapter which tells the childhood 
Paul, Arthur and Annie, describes the west wind 
which swept from Derbyshire, catching the Morel 
house with full force and causing the trees shriek 
with “demoniacal noise.” The long paragraph im- 
mediately following model beautiful, spare, 
descriptive writing. The wind plays fiendish back- 
ground music, piercing medley shrieks and cries 
from the great, wind-swept ash tree,” for raging 
fight between their mother and father, and one almost 
cries out for the respite daylight and calm, know- 
ing there can sleep during such night. Here 
the elements beat against this little house, here nature, 
now fiercely alien, drives the three children into 
kind communion fear. And still one senses that 
they will able weather both the exterior storm 
and the one going inside their home. 

Lawrence again and again illuminates this theme 


the polarity things, nature and man, the 
broad sense, capable also exquisite close-ups 
the duality found within nature itself. One 
thinks the Impressionists, their magic way with 
light, when one reads Paul explanation 
Miriam one his paintings. She’d asked him 
tell her why was that she liked the sketch: 

because there scarcely any 
the shimmering protoplasm the leaves and every- 
where, and not the stiffness the shape. That seems 
dead me. Only this shimmeriness the real 
The shape dead crust. The shimmer inside 
really.” 

One cannot leave consideration this quality 
opposition which found these two great novels 
without commenting finally, and perhaps with strong- 
est emphasis, the skill with which Lawrence, 
his writing, himself assimilates opposing points 
view, for polarity life appears 
many levels throughout these books, the level 
execution the writing itself that must finally 
recognized. How can that Lawrence both 
Anna Victrix and Will Brangwen, both Lady Chat- 
terly and Mellors, both Paul Morel and Miriam, both 
Clara and Paul’s mother, both Ursula and Skrebensky? 

should like think that was Lawrence’s almost 
painful sensitivity the physical, the tactile, part 
human existence that gave him this consummate 
genius for point view. This the aspect his 
writing which blazes brightly that skills common 
other and lesser novelists him often are obscured, 
even sacrificed altogether. support, one could com- 
ment that, for instance, his minor characters are al- 
together flat and that even his major ones lack 
certain human roundness shape. sharply they 
react one another, electrically sensitive are they 
every whimsical change the other, constantly 
they spar with life itself that their intensity 
they sometimes lose the quality personality, the 
occasional slackness that “ordinary people.” 

Lawrence, meanwhile alive every nerve-end, 
plumbs their very souls and realizes, does 
complete identification with first one character, then 
his opposite. This was his supreme achievement. 


James Idema, 395 Dexter Street, Denver, 
Colorado, came originally from Michigan and grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College. now with the 
Denver Post. story his won the Atlantic First 
award 1957. 
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INSTRUMENT 


was instrument 

breath could blow through, 
And yet not lightly lent, 

Nor would any song do. 


reed, pithless flute 

the elder-tree; 

Tough core the true box-root, 
And mellowed, was he. 


Children, the gentle, the wise 
Played him will; 
Breathers lusts and lies 
Wasted their skill. 


Vainly the many mouths blew 
Without the glow; 
Alone for the pure and true 
Would his melody flow. 


UNCOUNTED JUNES 


Now truly June among the golden irises, 

The full-crowned stocks and columbines and lupins, 
Walks with the burning air and gait Juno, 

Her naked body flecked with shimmer peacocks. 


Now Jove, forswearing mortal loves and ruses, 
Accepts once more his domination, 

And peeping breathless from bloomed rhododendrons 
proud drink her perfume she passes 


Who sighs these words perished creed and lan- 
guage? 

The Roman’s dust that underlies the garden 

And stirs sudden wafts honeysuckle 

And blackbirds crying out, behold her.’ 


And who replies? The spirit, like exile, 

words babbled and short seizing 

The deathless beauty flashed behind the eyelids, 
Then sinks with sigh back its olden silence. 


INCISIVE NOTES 


SUMMER FRIENDS 


bought small house the sea, 

And crowds had not known since Adam 
Hinted how charming would 

through the summer months had 


wonderful how many guest 
Discovered what entertaining 
Couple were, full zest, 
comprehending, uncomplaining. 


Next year bought large hotel; 
With big advertisements boosted 
How small our charges, food how swell, 
But all our friends had elsewhere roosted. 


SHE HIM 


Now, prime grace and power, 
There’s nothing would ask you 

justify your lordship’s hour. 

No, take the love that your due. 


Heroic response you vow, 

But the sole test would impose 
Is: Take this key and look now 
picture Time already knows 


One worn with age, whose hands resign 
Their empire, one who knits and nods 
helplessness sun’s decline 

voices vanished gods. 

Then, stepping back noon’s glow, 
Tell you love much this, 

And more, that woman there, and 
Make bearable this hour bliss. 


Geoffrey Johnson, “Byways,” Springhill, Broad- 
stone, Dorset, England, has contributed poetry 
many leading English, American, and Canadian re- 
views. His latest book, The Pastorals Vergil, was 
recently published the University Kansas Press. 
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ERNST ERICH NOTH 


read (in German) the Rainer Maria Rilke symposium, Tulane University, October, 1958 


German Poetry After Rilke 


total eclipse the sun the spirit, the darkness hell 


Our title admittedly reflects considerable perplexity. 
valid only chronological context, working 
order device. can not ascertain 
least not without far-reaching qualifications clear- 
defined spiritual kinship Rilke for the significant 
typical German writing after him. Certainly there 
“age Rilke,” not even the limited field con- 
temporary German verse. Together with Stefan 
George, Georg Trakl, Georg Heym, and, perhaps, 
Gottfried Benn even Bertolt Brecht, was but 
one the impressive, disconcertingly radiant and 
yet alarmingly dun parhelions the sultry sky the 
earlier part the century where the first flashes 
lightning preluded catastrophes come. Our time 
would not dare, anyway, name itself after its poets. 
Their role seers, admonishers, prophets, “leaders 
times chaos” over, least has fallen into 
disrepute ever was grasped recognized 
the public large. Our age not Orphic, Gor- 
gon; not elegiac but overstrainedly shrill; 
not harmonic but dissonant, atomic: split, smashed, 
or, Rilke’s terms, but far beyond their original 
meaning, “lost and disintegrated.” 

There have been Rilke disciples the strict 
meaning the word applies, for instance, 
the Stefan George circle. Instead referring suc- 
cessors, heirs, ought speak much rather 
imitators whom there were galore but who rarely, 
ever, found that tone their own which constitutes 
the true poet: They succumbed all too readily the 
immediately compelling suggestiveness and the almost 
inescapable bewitching the early (and sometimes 
even the late, incomparably less accessible) Rilke 
style. Even greater caution order when dis- 
cuss Rilke’s intellectual-philosophical impact mod- 
ern German poetry (by which mean almost ex- 
clusively the verse our own postwar period) than 
when consider his formal-aesthetical influence. 


Others before him and, indeed, together with him 


his time and age have made theirs the theme 
man’s isolation and vulnerability, evident from 
the now almost completely available literature 
sources and precursors Existentialism (as whose 
forerunner Rilke being claimed today “sourcer- 
ers” catering fashionable trend over-simplifi- 
cation). His strongly pantheistic-oriented and, after 
all, counter-Christian quest for God certainly new 
and original its poetic expression, but much less 
its multi-derived thought content. And while 
true that isolation, self-alienation, spiritual-religious 
destitution, and frantic search for the meaning 
existence have become constant and almost stereotype 
concerns modern literature, these themes originate 
here and today event-situations and experience- 
causes completely different from the corresponding 
I-related and ego-centered Rilkean categories. pres- 
ent, may more important determine what 
differentiates Rilke, even what separates him, from 
the Moderns than what unites him with them. 
During significant and creatively very rewarding 
period his life, Rilke was concerned the point 
obsession with the “anschaubare Innerlichkeit der 
Dinge” the “perceptual subjectivity things.” 
Anschaubar him meant both intuitively perceptible 
and plastically mouldable the projection their 
essence and symbol representation: poetic “incar- 
nation.” However, the task confronting the modern 
German poet under the impact the still far from 
totally absorbed experience the war and its con- 
sequences radically different one: has come 
terms with the seemingly “inscrutable senselessness 
the world” and revaluate the “things,” redis- 
covered through loss and destruction, first all, and 
before any further attempt transcending, their 
material “realness.” Rilke’s deciphering and Cos- 
mos, the Here and the Hereafter, Life and Death was 
the most intimate manner turned uniqueness 
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revelation, the solitary (and not the solidary) 
quality one soul within one work, his soul (hap- 
pening but his work. And although 
less mastered, poetically well his own way 
metaphysically, the self-assigned task becoming 
one with existence, there are lingering doubts whether 
personally, the most profound meaning such 
encounters, truly succeeded breaking through 
from the “I” over the “Thou” the “World” and, 
transcendingly, “God.” 


far his are concerned, 
especially revealed through voluminous and 
probably still augmented body love letters 
exchanged with impressive number adoring 
correspondents, they indicate, spite all verbal 
effusions the contrary, egocentric daringly 
stated: “utilitarian” attitude, that one who 
takes and receives but, when all said and done, 
refuses himself even while seemingly giving himself 
the other: attitude which makes the “Thou” 
mere object, namely, sense-invigorating stimulant, 
catalyst releasing poetic creativity, and thereby 
degrading that “Thou” “Other,” though uninten- 
tionally, mere tool subtle process for attain- 
ing the next “higher” relationship, encounter 
that with the work proper. And “World” was for 
Rilke who, and frailty notwithstanding, 
bore himself the ruthless law of-the creator belong- 
ing nobody and yet all, strangely identical with 
his own work, work meant reflect and embody 
this very “World.” Moreover, his yearning “die his 
own death” (although this utterance conceivably 
apocryphal the poet’s own death-bed statement, 
remains revelatory attitude and gesture 
often can become apparent only through parody and 
unmasks, spite the seductive nobility 
aspiration may reflect otherwise, distinctly 
emphasized, narcissistic trait which difficult 
reconcile with the valid, customary, Christian con- 
cepts authentic humility and trusting self-abandon- 
ment God. 

glaring contrast this individualistic, inner-self- 
criented concern, mass destinies hitherto unknown 
proportions mass persecution, mass extermination, 
mass exile, mass misery: collective destinies deter- 
mining effect personal character, conviction, and 
view life have thrust today’s German poets into 
radically different and obviousiy extra-individual 
situation questioning regarding the sense non- 
sense the “things.” They live quote Herbert 
Eisenreich’s characteristic novel “evil 


beautiful world”; and they “sing” longer ecstat- 
ically, like Werfel, but humbly bewildered and 
uneasily grateful still there (“noch 
“of the things.” After the tabula rasa the phys- 
ical smashing their world, they had say, first 
diligent ruin-clearers and then often hesitant handy- 
men the material reconstruction, their “Yes” 
“No” completely changed world. They come 
from world they came into which 
has little common with the universe Rilke. Where 
he, the ever-travelling poet, was merely wandering, 
they were panicky flight. sure, the stages 
their road often were also called France and Russia 
and Italy and Scandinavia, but their real name was 
exile military campaign; and their rest stops were 
not Duino Castle Muzot Tower, but concentration 
camp, prisoner war camp, collecting camp and, 
sometimes, extermination camp. know how Rilke, 
delicate sensibility and true cosmopolite, suffered 
through the awesomeness the First World War 
which acknowledged dignified silence; and yet, 
when consider the suffering many our con- 
temporaries through the terror the Second World 
War, fearful god granted them express it, how- 
ever subdued their utterance. 


other words: The intellectual consciousness and 
psychological station present-day German literature 
stem from other realms than those which had been 
determinant for Rilke’s world view. New Critics and 
mere aesthetes may not like hear it: far the 
poets our generation and decade are concerned, 
their work chiefly forged historically induced 
and socially conditioned situation. (However, this 
does not make them “social Indeed, the 
invasion literature unleashed world around 
already took place, with unmistakable vehemence, 
1914, when “the lights were going out Europe.” 
But only since 1933 Germany and since 1939 
Europe was there first partial and then total 
eclipse the sun the spirit, the darkness hell. 
Lack time compels omit here any discussion 
the underlying moral motivations Expressionism 
and Neo-Realism (Neue which both 
different ways the first through the cosmic outcry 
the martyred creature, the second the sober 
attempt changing social reality through knowledge 
and insight tried master overcome spirit- 
ually the experience the First World War, especial- 
regard its chaotic unchaining demoniacal 
material forces and their openly implicitly enslaving 
patterns. one who walked alone, socially aloof (and 
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whose political convictions were often naive and, 
the rather mild case his Mussolini-enthusi- 
asm, for instance, not entirely Rilke 
felt rather alien, not hostile toward these two literary 
movements which, after all, were quite important for 
the further development modern German letters 
although some biographers, especially good friend 
the French Germanist J.-F. Angelloz, have attempted 
make him appear the role forerunner 
both currents, basing this evaluation the ecstatic 
character Rilke’s early religious poems and the 
realistic work ethics his later Dinggedichte. 


Now, Rilke certainly knew the abyss tempting 
modern man his fatal fall; however, the idea that 
social dynamite and ideological time-bombs had torn 
open this awesome crater was alien and probably 
would have been painful thought him. en- 
dured and overcame (and thus escaped through trans- 
cending it) the world around him the domain 
the spirit, which, his case, sure, was not 
detached from Nature but certainly remote from 
social structure. His comparatively early death spared 
him the experience being confronted personally 
the dilemma which Kurt Hiller formulated some- 
what overly sharply his “demand the day,” 
namely, that our time mattered “to make history 
instead poems” (“Geschichte statt Gedichte 
machen”). Above all, spared him the fate be- 
coming, instead cosmopolite choice, refugee 
coercion. 


our age mass have witnessed 
many national literature being condemned lead- 
ing double life: the one within, the other without 
the frontiers country fallen victim totalitarian- 
ism either the Fascist the Communist variety. 
But German letters have been exposed twice rapid 
succession the destructive assault the tyranny 
both systems, although the latter present has 
power over only one-third the country, and there 
not necessarily over most minds. regard this 
double bisecting caused extra-literary, namely, 
historical-social events, Hermann Kesten has coined 
the fitting term “the quartered German literature.” 
The key-dates this process, unprecedented the 
history modern world literature, are the years 1933 
and 1945. The first brought the plunge into nihilism, 


‘in the political well the intellectual-moral 


meaning the word; the second, logical result 
this flight into the abyss, brought the zero point 
total obliteration, the hitting the rock-bottom 
material liquidation and ideological bankruptcy. 


But also signified decisive turning point, new 
beginning through taking stock, introspection, and 
the groping refastening broken threads. really 
was, quote well known book title, “Rise from 
Nothingness” (Aufstieg aus dem Nichts). 

Although contemporary fiction writing, account 
its more readily detectable sociological and ideo. 
typical examples illustrating the shock-like impact 
world events German authors our generation, 
would seem improper discuss the contemporary 
novel within the framework symposium devoted 
Rilke the poet. Furthermore, not intend 
inject into our discussion the antithesis “poet versus 
writer” “eternity and epoch.” Incidentally, the 
essential characteristic features this “lost and dis- 
integrated” era our “evil beautiful world” have 
been caught particularly impressive manner pre- 
cisely the German poets this postwar period; 
and the greatest achievement this poetry may well 
consist the successful amalgamation the reality- 
saturated Zeitgedicht with truly authentic lyric verse 
cosmic range. Nothing could more significant 
for the already mentioned situation new begin- 
ning the bottom and inventory the remaining 
scanty material “things” than Giinter poem 
prisoner war after the surrender, poem which 
has long since acquired programmatic value: 


Dies ist meine Miitze, 
dies ist mein Mantel, 
hier mein Rasierzeug 
Beutel aus Leinen. 


Konservenbiichse: 

mein Teller, mein Becher, 
ich hab das Weissblech 
den Namen geritzt. 


Geritzt hier mit diesem 
kostbaren Nagel, 

den vor begehrlichen 
Augen ich berge. 


Brotbeutel sind 

ein paar wollene Socken 
(und einiges was ich 
niemand 


dient als Kissen 
nachts meinem Kopf. 
Die Pappe hier liegt 
zwischen mir und der Erde. 
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Die Bleistiftmine 

lieb ich meisten: 

tags schreibt sie mir Verse, 
die nachts ich erdacht. 


Dies ist mein Notizbuch, 
dies ist meine Zeltbahn, 
dies ist mein Handtuch, 
dies ist mein Zwirn. 


(This cap, 
this jacket, 
here shaving outfit 
its linen case. 


This tin can: 

plate, cup; 

have scratched name 
into the tin. 


scratched with this 
precious nail, 

which keep hidden 
from greedy eyes. 


bread-bag are 

pair woolen socks 
(and something which 
never show anybody 


for head night. 

lay this pasteboard 

between body and the earth. 


This lead-pencil 

what love most; 

when day comes writes out the verses 
for 

which have composed the 


This note-book, 
this tent-cloth, 
this towel, 

this thread.) 


Truly: Dinggedicht new tone, all its own, the 
song the broken and refastened threads. 

Deeper and more pertinently than the most search- 
ing historical investigation the most unmasking 
social Schliisselroman could have done it, the late 
German poet Elisabeth Langgiisser has described the 
new feeling for life, the humbly grateful, chasteningly 
optimistic attitude the survivors who escaped the 
slaughter and the lies and the deceit, who emerged 


from the emptiness hell new ray hope, 
simple promise vital air, her well known poem 
“Spring 1946,” which better than any other fit 
conclude our all too hasty and simplifying pointers 
the new tone German verse after Rilke and 
interpret this verse itself, speak. The poem 
begins with the tender invocation: 


Holde Anemone, 

Bist wieder 

Und erscheinst mit heller Krone 
Mir Geschundenen zum Lohne 
Wie Nausikaa? 


and continues, few stanzas later: 


Aus dem Reich der 
Steige ich empor, 

Unterm Lid noch Plutons Réte 
Und des Totenfiihrers 
noch Ohr. 


Sah Gorgos Auge 
Eisenharten Glanz, 
Ausgespriihte Liigenlauge 
ich fliistern, dass sie tauge 
Mich ganz. 


And then, simpler restatement the last line 
Rilke’s Requiem, “Wer spricht von Siegen? Uberstehn 
ist alles,” Elisabeth poem ends the 
exalted Lebenspreisung: 


Anemone! Kiissen 

Lass mich dein Gesicht: 
Ungespiegelt von den Fliissen 
Styx und Lethe, ohne Wissen 
das Nein und Nicht. 


Ohne verfiihren, 
Lebst und bist da, 
Still mein Herz 
Kind Nausikaa! 


Ernst Erich Noth, tri-lingual author twelve 
books fiction and non-fiction and many articles 
German, French, and English, was editor Books 
Abroad the University Oklahoma from 1949 
1959, and now Professor Modern Languages 
Marquette University. 
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BELATED LULLABY 


Your love and anger sweep 
Into one tide sleep 

Past hearing, beyond seeing 
Where you your own being 


Lulled your own pulse beat, 


Warmed your own heart’s heat— 


Marry your own night, pollen 
From your closed eyelids fallen, 


Repose where your breath 
coil silences, 

Recline where its release 
Balances war and peace 


easy elegance 

Where flesh and spirit dance, 
Shadowing, bound yet free, 
Bach’s ordered ecstasy. 


WAITING 


leave light burning 


the chance that you may come. 


You have not come. 

light burns the blackness 
uprooted flower 

burns the water. 


sit alone waiting. 

You absent, want other. 
You have not come. 

The minutes flake from the rock 
solitude whence 

carve your face. 


leave line open 

the chance that you may call. 
You have not called. 

The silence only the sound 

tongueless heart 

crying your name. 


will not blame you. 

not you who elect 

the lapse pulse 

for leaf, the catch breath 
for shadow, waiting 

for one all. 


PRECISION 


The leaves blow speaking 
green, lithe words 
man’s language. 


Although would 
translate them—better 
living silence, 


letting the leaves 


breathe through all men’s 
man’s language 


VASSAR MILLER 


REVERIES 


4 


Vassar 2117 Chilton Road, Houston, 
the holder B.S. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity Houston. Her poetry volumes, Foot- 
print and Wage War Silence, have caused 
Sewanee Review critic call her “one the very 
best living Southern authors.” 
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The Tyranny Science 


gulf between two 


That there division culture, interest, and 
understanding between scientists and humanists 
not new thought, and the idea probably still open 
debate. However, there are certain evidences 
true split. 

Here shall assume that this dichotomy exists. What 
want then discuss rather peculiar aspect 
the “tyranny science,” choose call it. seems 
that, the first place, humanists exert kind 
tyranny over scientists certain literary require- 
ments which are made part scientific training 
(and whose purpose heartily applaud). Having 
trained scientists literature, and communication 
generally, the literary man then becomes subject 
the “tyranny science.” For, unless includes 
knowledge scientific principles his own liberal 
education, the humanist inevitably unable com- 
municate with the scientist, appreciate his special- 
ized point view, and even judge whether the 
scientist speaks falsehood truth. Thus the “tyranny 
science” unwittingly exercised the scientist 
over his humanist colleague. 

Snow! has nearly beat the point. main- 
tains that there are two cultures, composed human- 
ists and scientists, divided enormous gulf 
interest and, worse, understanding. example 
cites acquaintance with the Second Law Thermo- 
science roughly equivalent the 
humanist milieu having read Shakespeare. Again 
suggests that understanding the exact definitions 
mass and acceleration equivalent basic reading 
ability. 

Perhaps Snow entirely too easy the human- 
ists, for the pity his example that only his sci- 


1C. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution, Cambridge University Press, 1959. 


The Second Law Thermodynamics states that 
closed system the entropy measure the dis- 
order the system) can never decrease. 


JOHN ALLRED 


entifically-oriented reader can understand it. 
professional requirement, all scientists can read, and 
decree their professors, most them have read 
Shakespeare. Whether not the scientist has ex- 
sional necessity. Thus happens that all scholars, 
whatever their particular interest, must (in this coun- 
try least) deal with English, history, and political 
science. Some students the humanists elect study 
scientific fields—mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology—but this election matter choice, and 
all such students expect course designed for “non- 
majors.” Scientists, the other hand, find themselves 
competing with the spectrum their contem- 
poraries. Some them very well the humanities. 
few, like Snow, become competent both disci- 
plines. 

scientist enjoys peculiar freedom his relations 
with non-scientific colleagues. can—in fact, must— 
communicate with them the language and through 
the literary allusions with which they are familiar. 
has been trained even mediocre extent, the 
scientist probably can project the illusion learning. 
What more, may even realize the mediocrity 
something about it. couple years intensive 
study the topics which occupy his colleagues will 
make him least competent conversationalist 
humanist company. Unfortunately his colleagues 
not share the converse advantage. 

the preface his Mythology empha- 
sizes the importance the realization our com- 
mon heritage. Those unacquainted with the role 
Hermes, Mercury, the messenger the Greek 
gods derive little meaning from the familiar drawing 
featured the Bell Telephone Company the 
covers its directories. One can assert that the man 


Thomas Bulfinch, Mythology, Modern Library, 
Random House. 
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who ignorant Mercury probably truly un- 
educated. There are, submit, similar truisms based 
knowledge modern science. 

For example, not long ago there came notice 
some specimens poetry authored very rare 
bird indeed, One these poems 
obvious mixture mythology, science, and 
engineering. Its meaning can hardly missed one 
who follows the morning newspaper, whatever his 
training. 


ICARUS AND THE GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Art and cunning and bold enterprise 
Stand poised again with waxy wings 
beat the air with airy things 

And crack the ever-crackless skies. 


How grave the levity man 

Who keeps orbit for his mind 

Who hurls his brain and spreads his hand 
And graves image his kind. 


Well may tug Orion’s belt 

For space how distant still space; 
But time still strikes its burning pace 
And seeks those waxen wings melt. 


illustrate the theme further, consider second 
poem the same author. physicist, this poem 
singularly meaningful. obscure only the sense 
that Icarus Mercury obscure, for depends 
knowledge the Bohr atom and related theories 
atomic structure. The ideas are elementary—that 
emit photon light, atom must receive “ex- 
citation,” which related allegorical way 
inspiration the genius man. its emission 
spark light, the atom compared its flash with 
the true brilliance splendid idea. Cowan puts 
the idea thus: 


THE GENIUS 


The unfelt oscillation his fumbling wit 
Throbs dark, quiescent its lowest state. 
power his own can elevate 

His mind energies which may quit 
With flashing bit wisdom like the flair 
satellites spent microcosmic air. 


Donald Cowan, Jr., University Dallas. Icarus 
and the Geophysical Year first appeared Descant. 


waits expectant for the field that lifts 

His mind, excited for the ordained fall, 

free entity this world knows, 
sweet mortality. His bound will sifts 

Its choice, forbidden allowed, lines 

transits freely its brief declines. 


Albert Einstein first proposed the concept fall- 
ing elevator, rather one uniformly accelerated 
the earth’s gravitational field, thought-experiment 
the investigation gravitational inertia and 
namical inertia. Briefly put, Einstein inquired into the 
question whether the mass object would 
determined equally well through its gravitational 
action its resistance acceleration. 

relativistic mechanics, opposed Newtonian 
mechanics, one requirement physical formula- 
tion that uniformity under certain mathematical 
transformation. law physics which obeys this 
rule said gauge invariant. laws 
mechanics are not constructed gauge in- 
variant; thus Newtonian mechanics not applicable 
relativistic problems. 

The following poem, also Cowan, elucidates the 
point, and goes suggest the essential limita- 
tions physical theory. 


FALLING ELEVATOR 


Angels before (but demons too) have known 
The lovely lightness this freedom cage 
Where nothing plummets, where probing stone 
Drops straight from Pisa. Newton can gauge 
fruit from Eve’s bough. mark all 

For the hairs our head sparrow’s fall. 

cannot weep for what must not fear. 
Within this golden room there falls tear. 


Thus the gulf between Snow’s two cultures yawns 
before us. And must regretfully say, with Polonius, 


tis true pity; 
Hamlet, Act II, 


John Allred Professor Physics and Asso- 
ciate Dean Arts and Sciences the University 
Houston. Beginning September 1961, will 
Assistant the President. 
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WILLIAM CLUTZ 


Perhaps the most encouraging news gleaned 
from the art journals found those brief dispatches 
which nestle the back pages, usually under some 
such rubric “Thefts from Galleries Here and 
Twila Alber were taken during the week before 
These homely notes gladden the heart. 
The passion the collector, seems, knows 
stolen, add another kind endorsement those 
experts and authorities. Among artists, the genera- 
tions steal from one another whatever useful, with 
enthusiasm and sense righteousness that can 
only admired. not simply that the young 
appropriate what they need from their elders: the 
reverse also true. This on-going process makes 
thieves all us. are all engaged looting the 
past (only the greatest geniuses manage steal from 
the future). therefore not surprising dis- 
cover young painters concerned once more with “the 
organizing principle. The sudden prom- 
inence, the work the children the Kooning 
generation, the First Idea will inevitably applauded 
sign that the revolutionary impulse con- 
temporary American painting has run its course. But 
Thomas Hess has pointed out, ‘new 
figurative painting which some have been expecting 
reaction against abstract-expressionism, was 
implicit from the start and one its most lineal 
Rather than turning away from the 
lessons just learned, the current interest the figure 
attempt explore and consolidate the victory 
the new style. The Kooning series 
(an example included here) can hardly con- 
sidered counter-revolutionary gesture. James Weeks, 
San Franciscan and friend Richard Diebenkorn, 
like the latter proposes kind painting which the 
organization structural elements not placed the 
service some kind literary but is, 
rather, enriched anonymous 
people the service painting. Pamela Bianco and 
Robert Levers make paintings that seem mean, but 
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have recognized that the issue figurative reference 
the lack not after all crucial. just 
arbitrary insist that painting cannot own reference 
the human form insist, ideological, theolog- 
ical, morphological other logical extralogical 
grounds, that contain one. “Meaning begin- 
ning writes the Rumanian novelist 
Cioran. not spend much time before canvas 
whose intentions are plain; music specific char- 
acter, unquestionable contours, exhausts our patience; 
the over-explicit poem seems 
This fact our situation. The direct, unmistakable 
and unclouded recapitulation some aspect human 
self-defeating. cannot rid ourselves the feeling 
that such account has been won too easily; can 
place little faith it. not that prize difficulty 
for the sake difficulty, only that hope know, 
the case the collector who steals, that the ex- 
perience genuine. 
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“Fine 
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“Self Portrait 


LESTER JOHNSON 


ALEX KATZ 
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ROBERT GALE 


Henry 


Imagistic 


Portrait 


Henry James 


his eighteen critical prefaces for the New York 
Edition his fiction, Henry James used almost eleven 
hundred similes and metaphors picture himself 
the process artistic creation, describe his char- 
acters and their situations, and elucidate the art 
the novel. reader-counter images, aban- 
doned his mind the task, could demonstrate that 
twice many figures speech per unit writing 
floated the surface James’s well cerebration 
when the novelist was reviewing his novels and short 
stories did when wrote them.! general, the 
images from the prefaces fall into the same categories 
the images from the fiction, that art, flower 
and fruit, water, animal, religion, science and me- 
chanics, and war. the art imagery that should 
like confine attention now. 

James his most felicitous his prefaces when 
enrolls himself member the great laboring 
union artists. revealing that most the 150- 
edd art images The Art the likens 
himself oftenest painter dramatist, occasion- 
ally architect, rather too often gifted seam- 
stress, and almost never composer sculptor. 


his 135 fictional works, totaling 4,200,000 words, 
James has 16,901 figures speech, 4.0 per thou- 
sand words; his critical prefaces, which have 125,- 
000 words, there are 1,083 images, 8.7 per thousand 
words. 


Often, naturally, compares his fictional creations 
painters, playwrights, and master builders. 

spite his oft-repeated self-adjuration “Dram- 
atise, dramatise!” James seems have seen himself 
more often painter than playwright, and his fiction 
more often pictures than scenes—at least, the 
imagery his prefaces reliable guide. the 
prefaces the early volumes the New York Edi- 
tion, similes and metaphors deriving from painting 
are especially numerous: thus, James tells 
elaborate figure speech his preface Roderick 
Hudson that approached his novels 
before revising them, much painter does “the 
work his hand, that has been lost sight and that, 
when found again, put back the easel for measure 
what time and the weather may, the interval, 
have done it” (p. 10). If, after superficially spong- 


Henry James, The Art the Novel: Critical 
Prefaces, ed. Blackmur (New York, 1934). 
All parenthetical page references the text and its 
footnotes are this edition. 


thus, compares the tragic situation Christopher 
Newman and Claire Cintre The American 
that Romeo and Juliet (p. 24), and compares 
the heroine his short story “Pandora” Little Bo- 
Peep (p. 271). 
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ing off, the artist sees that the work has “kept 
few buried secrets,” gets out bottle varnish 
and brush” (p. 11) revitalize his past efforts.* 
for The American, the second novel his that 
felt worth sponging and varnishing, James writes 
its preface that “painted” Christopher Newman 
from “pleasant palette” (p. 35), that his “picture” 
the Bellegardes’ defection has his more experi- 
enced eye “taken [a] rococo appearance” (p. 36), 
and finally that “Since Madame Cintre was after 
all ‘back out’ every touch the picture her 
apparent loyalty would add her eventual shame” 
(p. 38). 

James continues the painting images the pref- 
aces for the next four novels. Thus, recalls that 
few years before wrote The Portrait Lady 
had taken his residence London, “and the 
days, sense, thick and rich upon the scene. 
was the light which much the picture hung” 
(p. 58). James “painter the human mixture” 
(p. 64), tells the preface The Princess 
Casamassima, going add that placed his 
sensitive Hyacinth Robinson the middle his 
resultant picture avoid the charge—which 
levels Sir Walter Scott, for example—that “the 
centre the subject empty and the development 
pushed off, all round, toward the frame” (p. 68). 
Even The Tragic Muse, concerned though with 
drama fully much with painting, has half 
dozen figures its preface deriving from pictorial 
art (pp. 82, 83, 84, 85, 88, and 95) and only one from 
dramatic, that one occurring when James—thinking 
Miriam and Nick but generalizing beyond his 
treatment them—tells with incisive self-criticism 
that “The first half fiction insists ever figuring 
the stage theatre for the second half, and 
have general given much space making the 
theatre propitious that halves have too often 
proved strangely unequal” 86). And The Awkward 
Age, spite being cast dramatic blocks, still has 
its preface four images concerned with painting 
but none with drama; for example, James tells 
that his original idea for what became his thick book 
might properly have resulted only small square 
(p. 100) but that defied the following 
warning spoken superficial audiences literal 


See Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major 


Phase (New York, 1944), 152, for explication 
this image the painter’s brush and varnish bottle. 


dramatists: “Make the thing you have convey, 
make the picture you have paint, all rich and 
complex, and you cease clear” (p. 112). 


Painting imagery from the later prefaces does not 
materially alter the picture either James before 
his easel his textured canvas it. Thus, the 
preface the volume containing “The Lesson the 
Master” answers the charge “painting portraits 
without models” (p. 223), that is, endowing many 
artistic character with higher aesthetic temper 
than might found reality; and, writing about 
the second half The Wings the Dove, him 
ill-proportioned novel, admits that “This whole 
corner the picture bristles with ‘dodges’ for 
disguising the reduced scale the exhibition, for 
foreshortening any cost, for imparting patches 
the value presences, for dressing objects air 
the dimensions they possibly have” 
302). 

James almost never explicitly imaged himself 
his prefaces dramatist, but often compared 
elements his novels and stories items 
Once, the preface his beloved Ambassadors, 
speaks the suspense for “the teller tales and 
the handler puppets” seeing how his characters 
will come out; “the dramatist always, the very 
possible right issue from the rightly-conceived tight 
place” (p. 311). other prefaces, when also says 
that his characters are like unlike puppets (pp. 
and 128), course implies again that the 
string-pulling puppeteer. Indeed, throughout the pref- 
aces, his similes and metaphors deriving from drama 
invite the inference that the playwright who 
populates stage with players. Thus, says that 
Roderick Hudson “the drama” Rowland Mal- 
let’s consciousness, “which had course [James 
continues] make sufficiently acute order 
able it, like set and lighted scene, hold the 
(p. 16). says that Milly Theale The Wings 
the Dove “worthy, under whatever weaknesses, 
the foreground and the limelight” (p. 291). And 
says that Maria Gostrey The Ambassadors “is 
fine, tear off her mask, the most unmitigated and 
abandoned ficelles. Half the dramatist’s art 
the use ficelles (p. 322). 

Some the other drama images make James out 
incidental member the audience plays 
tangential but inspiring his own intenser dramas, 
when, for example, read “the great 
the town” London, which mounts “the mightiest 
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dramas” (p. 212), read of—given inter- 
national theater constantly 
requisition the more salient American stage” 
(p. 280), even read the author “The Aspern 
Papers” delighting “the rich dim Shelley drama 
played out the very theatre our own ‘modernity’ 
163). 

Remembering his preoccupation with the structure 
his “house fiction” (p. 46), one should 
surprised learn that James frequently likened him- 
proliferated several celebrated ones from The 
Golden Bowl The Ivory Tower, rightly praises 
himself, master builder is, for designing and 
erecting that “careful and proportioned pile bricks” 
which called The Portrait Lady, structure” 
—he with ‘architectural’ com- 
petence that makes it, the own sense, 
the most proportioned his productions after “The 
“brick upon brick for the creation interest,” 
large—in fine embossed vaults and 
painted arches, who should say, and yet never 
appear that the chequered pavement, 
the ground under the feet, fails stretch 
every point the base the walls” 52). Earlier 
his preface this same novel speaks his 
donnee architectural terms: “The point that 
this single small corner-stone, the conception 
certain young woman affronting her destiny, had 
begun with being all outfit for the large building 
‘The Portrait Lady’” (p. 48). Then the vaults- 
and-arches image follows. And finally James compares 
his patient handling “little touches and inventions 
and short, “detail, the minutest” 
—to piling “brick upon brick ever 
scrupulously fitted together and packed-in” make 
“the modest monument” (p. 55). 


not until the preface The Awkward Age that 
returns this architecture figure; when 
builder: “The dramatist has verily build, com- 
mitted architecture, construction any cost; 
driving deep his vertical supports and laying 
across and firmly fixing his horizontal, his resting 
pieces—at the risk matter what vibration from 
the tap his master-hammer” (p. 109). images 
from later prefaces alter the contours the frequently 
metaphor making James architect 
literary monuments large small. Thus, frankly 
speaks the joy “the master-builder” (p. 123) 


finding “his ground, his site and his foundation,” 
upon which happily “lays together the blocks 
quarried the deeps his imagination” (p. 122). 
surveys late novel, sees its separate books 
“constructional one “all the squarest 
and not little the smoothest” (p. 305), and the 
shifting centers the novel also “sufficiently 
solid blocks wrought material, squared the sharp 
edge” and with “weight and mass and carrying 
(p. 296). And finally, demonstrating rare intraprofes- 
sional jealousy, James says that the use slang and 
dialect novels results “monument but the 
bastard vernacular” and concludes rhetorically that 
“The monument was there, one would, but was 
one regret one’s own failure have contributed 
stone?” 279 and 280). 


Matthiessen wrote with uncanny precision 
that Henry James’s “analogies for his work were al- 
ways with painting with the stage, and pos- 
sessed [no] technical knowledge music.”5 
the prefaces, the similes and metaphors drawn from 
music are uniformly dull, and clear enough from 
them that James never saw himself resembling 
Brahms Wagner, his works symphonies, 
quartets, operas. The few little music metaphors 
are usually unrewarding, when James says that 
“Legend here dropped another key” (p. 163) 
that publicity “the big drum and the brazen blare” 
(p. 284). Hardly better when chooses 
explain musical terms the relationship sees 
between his scenes: “each the agents, true its 
function, the theme from the other very 
much the fiddles, orchestra, may take 
from the cornets and flutes, the wind-instruments 
take from the violins” (p. 158). And note that 
refuses the challenge developing the simple 
image which pictures the garden-perch his 
“cottage where wrote The Spoils 
Poynton: calls simply “my opera-box 
terrace” (pp. 125 and 126). Verdi he! 


James, then, regarded himself resembling 
painter, dramatist, occasionally architect, and 
never serious musician. His very few comparisons 
based upon aspects sculpture are surprising, when 
recall his fondness for the Vatican, the Capito- 


Henry James, pp. 71-72. Matthiessen might have 
added that James occasionally made use analogies 
drawn from the realm architecture well. 
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line, the Louvre, and the British Museum®; but his 
even less frequent employment dance tropes should 
surprise one. 


addition the few images displaying monu- 
ments, which have been examined already (as though 
their beauties were only architectural), have 
nothing deriving from sculpture more revealing 
James than his statement that the novel art 
form truest “to its character proportion 
strains, tends burst, with latent extravagance, 
its mould” (p. 46). statue being cast were 
behave the novel does when succeeds strain- 
ing its mould, the statue would fail. sense 
James tempted equate his hand with that Phidias, 
even that William Wetmore Story, when 
says “most the stories straining shape under 
hand have sprung from single small seed” (p. 
119); the hand here, and indeed elsewhere 
considerable mass other imagery James, that 
gardener and And when James 
claims for some his pioneering “international” 
stories “the distinction may see exemplified any 
first-class art-museum,” clear what follows 
that the museum pieces most admires are not 
statues busts bas-reliefs but paintings; for 
goes specify “the distinction the archaic 
subject treated ‘primitive’ master high finish” 
(p. 206). 

Like sculpture, the dance contributes nothing 
portrait himself artist. calls his story 
“Sir Edmund Orme” “one those redoubled twists 
sportive gambols dear the fastidious, the 
creative fancy” (p. 261); and calls the firm plan 
The Awkward Age “that hard fine floor” which, 
his delight, “the element execution feels may 
more less confidently dance” (p. 109). Perhaps 
the portly James unconsciously confessing 
antipathy toward the dance when expresses his 
ability resist the temptation indulge di- 
gression certain subject—“much the funny 
fact refer might seem invite dance hand 
hand round it” (p. 107). 

Finally, since his figurative museum there are 


say nothing James’s first real novel, Roderick 
Hudson, which sculptor for hero, his 
biography William Wetmore Story, the American 
sculptor who lived and worked Rome for nearly 
forty years. 

(Pp. 10, 43, 59, 152, 202, 225, 236, 295, 312, 
and 332.) 


few tapestries, can conclude that James 
ally saw himself artistic embroiderer. Indeed, 
tells early his first preface great deal about 
the “young embroiderer the canvas life 
terror, fairly, the vast expanse that 
surface, the boundless number its distinct per. 
forations for the needle, and the tendency inherent 
his many-coloured flowers and figures cover 
and consume many possible the little holes 
(p. 5). Later, setting his ideal the 
European drama rather than the discursive English 
perfect paradise the loose 
James tells that, his mind, any literary work 
“the loose end [is] gross impertinence its 
surface, and grave dishonour, the dangle 
try” (p. 114). When James his preface The 
Wings the Dove takes himself task for insuf- 
ficiently picturing Merton Densher during the Vene- 
tion episode, phrases his dissatisfaction 
embroidery image: “the pattern Densher’s final 
position and fullest consciousness there [in Venice] 
was have been marked fine stitches, all silk 
and gold, all pink and silver, that have had remain, 
alas, but entwined upon the reel” (p. 299). Those 
fine threads, often silver, will not seem strange 
the devoted reader James’s prefaces. They wind 
their way through the entire Art the Making 
artistic use them, James confesses himself lover 
patterns and ornaments his art; merely following 
them, shows the literary-detective side his mind. 

sum, James unconsciously portrays himself 
artist the imagery his critical prefaces: often 
and once while embroiderer thereof; less often 
dramatist plans the actions his creatures 
member the audience sits back and watches 
them; occasionally mason placing bricks 
architect planning structure with large small 
blocks; rarely does handle themes musically, and 
almost never does plan execute dance step. 
Henry James, then, saw himself most often 
pictorial dramatist. 


(Pp. 27, 69, 146, 184, 311, and 340.) 
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STANTON COBLENTZ 


FROM 


THE APE 


million years,” say, million years 

from the ape men struggled, groped and crept.” 
Yet the time-plan galactic spheres 

They are longer than one night slept. 


million years, while generations pass 
Numerous the wings summer bees, 

Are only shadows the changeless grass, 
And foam-flecks the crabs dateless seas. 


And the calendar earth, they spread 

Short the loop from yesterday now, 

Brief the hour that heard the mammoth’s tread, 
And less than moon-mist the mountain brow. 


million years! Perhaps within that span, 
Unless all lights are quenched cindery Mars, 
The ape shall grow remoter still, and man 

Shall climb one cycle nearer the stars. 


Stanton Coblentz 


Stanton Coblentz heads the Wings Press 
Mill Valley, California, and was formerly editor 
Wings, Quarterly Verse. His poems have appeared 


many magazines and reviews. 
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ALL NATURAL LIFE EVIL... 


The 


We. properly start our investigation with the So- 
cratic maxim: All men seek happiness the good, 
because none possession it; all men agree 
that they want happy and not miserable, but 
they also disagree what constitutes the good and there- 
fore make each other miserable insisting their 
contradictory conceptions the good. 

All evil negative evaluation: rests as- 
sumed right have success successful, claim 
which frustrated: If, for example, you assume the 
pursuit life and happiness “inalienable rights,” 
then misery and death are equally “inalienable 
both deprive you those assumed rights. 
must interested, involved, engaged our pur- 
suit, order feel evil when fail realize our 
objectives. read about thousands evils every 
day’s new paper without feeling those evils evils 
for us. are, rule, indifferent evils others 
who not concern us. they concern positively, 
love them, then their loss makes sick, are 
overwhelmed sorrow; they concern negatively, 
hate them, are happy and glad attend 
their funerals. The same event evil one party, 
good for another. 

All evil related and its wishes; then 
I—existent self. Negatively: There evil 


thing object; every good and for the 
crippled car accident, the car neither 
evil nor good; experience evil fortune, because 
have assumed the right wish not crippled. 
Objects are good evil only they conform fail 
conform wishes, claims, demands. 


There are two basic tendencies, wishes, appetites 
interests that constitute every individual vital 
and unique form modification life, have 
learned from 

The one, egotism, exploits the Non-I, the other, the 
“object” the interest self-aggrandisement, power, 
self-preservation; this will dominate the other 
fails, meets victorious opposition, resisted 
the other equally selfish interest, experience evil 
defeat our egotism. 

The second tendency the erotic wish 
with the other, accepted, please and 
pleased, give our egotism for the sake being 
accepted and acceptable the other. this 
interest defeated, then experience evil 
tion and loneliness, felt erotic despair (the 
tion most suicides 


For example, Phaidros 237-238 
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GUSTAV MUELLER 


EVIL OMNIPRESENT AND 


Both those so-called physical evils are forms 
evil “fortune”; happens me, meted out 
the reaction the other, the partner, the 
“object.” say so-called physical evil: qua physical, 
burned hand, broken bone neither evil nor good. 
external occurrence observed its appearing 
sense-quality. evil not physical, but physical 
feeling pain; and evil because frustrates 
assumed right act and function. 


The moral evil, the other hand, our own. 
lies the intention inflict pain, disadvantage, suf- 
fering the other; act out this evil intention. 


then speak evil crime, the extreme case 


sadistic pleasure torture the other. 


Because know this evil will intention our- 
selves, can also interpret the action the other 
being motivated the same. may misinterpret 
this, because the other may have acted contrary 
our interest, but naively following his natural selfish- 
ness without intending harm us. Children always 
moralize evil, inflicted upon them “objects,” when 
they blame the object, the Non-I, had acted 
intentionally harm them. 


Natural life may evil itself, but not for itself, 
Hegel puts it. All natural life evil, that each 


organism lives the expense other organisms. 
Shakespeare formulates: 


That for some vicious mole nature them, 
As, their birth wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin 

the some complexion 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts reason, 
some habit that too much 
The form plausive manners, that these men, 
Carrying, say, the stamp one’s defect, 
Being nature’s livery, fortune’s star 

Their virtues else they pure grace, 

infinite man may undergo 

Shall the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram ill 
Doth all the noble substance ever doubt 

his own scandal. 


again: 


How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem all the uses this world! 

Fie fie! unweeded garden 

That grows seed; things rank and gross nature 
Possess merely. 


Nature, Hegel says, evil itself, but not for itself; 


man, the contrary, not only evil himself, but 
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also for himself; knows it, aware his 
conscience. The poisonous snake hurling its fangs into 
its victim for the symbol viciousness; but the 
snake not vicious for itself. the flower opens its 
genitals all insects, not conscious being 
prostitute. know ourselves morally evil, 
intend harm the selfish and/or erotic 
interests another; and judge the partner 
malicious suffer frustrations our selfish in- 
terests his intentional action against them. 

follows that the negative moral judgment “evil” 
inseparable from our blind, natural will live. 
further follows that condemn the same natural 
selfishness others, which are and enact our- 
selves. condemn ourselves what condemn 
others. And there way out: are wedded 
evil. 

This leads deeper understanding evil: 
the one hand, affirm our will live the expense 
the same will others; the other hand, 
blame ourselves that are greedy, that wish 
succeed, that are motivated blind natural 
impulses. other words, live internal and un- 
avoidable contradiction between our conflicting in- 
terests. 

This the profound ambiguity human experi- 
ence: know our conscience that the selfish 
interest defeat the same selfish interest the other 
terminates crime and sadistic pathology; also 
know that give him order pleasant 
and have our so-called peace terminating folly 
and self-torture masochism. Crime the egotistic, 
folly the erotic form evil. can follow neither 
the one tendency nor the other completely, but are 
always torn between them; are ambiguous our 
vital needs interests. 

can not act without our natural vital in- 
terests; yet also cannot establish moral community 
such family with them alone. are am- 
biguous vitally, and are ambiguous morally. And 
suffer this unavoidable ambiguity evil, because 
would love unambiguous, harmony with 
ourselves, and with the world. And this can never 
be. always must “satisfied” with ever shifting 
compromises; but this satisfaction also dissatis- 
faction; otherwise would not keep shifting 
“muddling through.” have never 
situation, which would want keep forever 
is. there man who could claim that 
ought be. The moral self-criticism con- 
science, which says “Thou art not good’ the same 


art evil, aggravates the situation; fixes 
“for good,” “for keeps.” And changed the 
imperative: “Thou shalt good,’ then this im. 
provement, because the imperative presupposes 
evil situation, which addresses itself; without 
which the imperative itself would 
The demand shalt good’ implies ‘Thou 
not good.’ Self-criticism not and can never posi- 
tive. The wisdom the three Japanese monkeys, 
“See evil, hear evil, speak evil,” false 
the true situation man that its very falsity 
added evil foolishness. The denial the 
evitability evil error, illusion, dishonest 
deception—evils all! 

Equally Utopian the pious wish that “some 
shall have good, peaceful, harmonious 
When this Utopia transformed into action, into 
crusades (“Make the world safe for democracy,” “Kill 
off all capitalists,” get rid some evil people lead- 
ers and all will well) has resulted the most 
horrible and violent slaughter and has inflicted misery 
millions. are always wrong glance human 
moral judgment. 

When say: sorry,” either mean this 
regret for evil caused egotistic impatience 
(most car accidents are this sort) folly 
have been seduced something only please 
some vanity fair—and then feel sorry for myself that 
foolish). But “I'm sorry” may also mean 
expression remorse repentance for evil 
intention harm others. then express feeling 
guilt; guilt demands expiation, ‘punishment’ order 
restore self-respect and reconciliation with the 
other. suppressed, hidden, denied, then 
dishonest, liar, hypocrite and escapist. This, tum, 
produces anxiety, fear found out. Symbols 
anxiety raise their threatening heads like Banquos 
ghost comes Macbeth’s banquet and ghost 
visits Brutus’ tent. And this, turn, will projected 
some scapegoat; hate others what myself. 
daemonize the world; evil powers lie ambush for 
me. propitiate them may turn magic super 
stitious means: symbolic acts repentance, 
tuting for frank admission own fault. Anxiety 
expects evil fortune befall him and surrounds 
himself with ineffective “walls” and “bodyguards.” 

Anxiety not the natural fear dangers, the 
stant state alarm pervading the 
vital life; precautions against natural evils, threatening 
will live, are simple technical devices 
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gression and defense. the human world those 
precautions resulted industrial, technical 
tions; industry provides for the means vital sub- 
sistence; hospitals are precautions against the in- 
evitable evil sickness; “life insurance” organizes 
against the evils old age. is, nevertheless, en- 
amored folly expect from increase technical 
machinery decrease evil. The more powerful 
the means the disposal our selfish interests are, 
the greater are the number accidents and catastro- 
phes which inflict ourselves. 


The fear death the admission that the assumed 
‘inalienable right the pursuit life” futile. 
Death symbol anxiety sees the just atone- 
ment for our “sin.” many “primitive” religions, 
death evil daemon. Suppressed anxiety also 
appears daemonic dreams. 


have observed that human existence evil, 
because consists conflicting vital interests, none 
which not frustrated one time another; and 
because this whole conflicts selfish wishes judged 
evil our moral conscience, which demands 
unity, unambiguity, harmony which can never 
completely achieve. Good intentions also are frus- 
trated. are constantly angered and irritated 
that which our moral will has postulated that which 
ought not be. would not postulate, that 
should, ought truthful, could not possibly 
irritated double-crossing scoundrels. The moral 
man insists being angered evil. would not 
happy without it. 


live constant state “civil war.” Just 
political civil war, the “central” “loyalist” 
government cannot impose its will unity the 
government”; likewise the individual soul 
there may occur split between partial interest and 
the wholeness the person. The depth-psychology 
this century has done much understand this 
evil split personality. Freud’s insight will stay 
with us: The early love-attachment mother- 
image will, the love interest later disappoint- 
ment, return; the individual clings substitute 
for mature love. This “fixation” the “rebel gov- 
the individual, which can longer obey 
the moral demand whole, which all func- 
tions should contribute. 


the medieval and romantic literature this situa- 
tion split personality not understood, but sym- 
bolized. The image the “fair lady,” the “mistress 
the soul,” much idealized that real woman 


can live it; the image such that cannot 
possibly disappointing. The amorous knight pines 
away for this imagined beauty, whom serves. 
tortures himself for her, feels sorry for himself. 
compensation, the real woman debased, she 
madame world, Eve, the source 
evil. The worship impossible perfection invites 
the very evil imperfection which imagina- 
tion eliminated. erotic perfection, perfect love 
postulated, the very erotic frustration and imper- 
fect love eliminated imagination, then the very 
erotic frustration made necessary; evil comes 
through the back door. clinging what 
not have and cannot possibly expect perfect love 
lose what have and may expect imperfect 
love. 

The entire human situation, individually 
torically, essentially evil and could not what 
without it. 

All physical work serves our selfish interests. 
constant effort minimize the threats our vital 
existence; fight the innumerable, disagreeable feel- 
ings discomfort. But evil fortune has befallen all 
safeguards the course time. 

All intellectual and moral life thrives the very 
evils with which locked combat. The teacher 
could not exist without that very ignorance which 
tries correct; the physician thrives the evil 
sickness, the undertaker the evil death; the 
lawyer needs misdeeds, accidents and crimes; the 
statesman lives fighting evils and social, political 
and economic injustice; the moralist could not exist 
without criticizing individual defects himself 
others. all those laudable efforts could achieve 
their goals, they would disappear together with the 
evils which they try diminish and correct. the 
other hand, our selfish, vital interests constantly as- 
sert their power overwhelming and breaking down 
the orders which are meant check them. 

summary: Evil omnipresent and all-pervasive; 
the dream earthly paradise empirical 
world without evil dangerous pipe dream and 
“lived happily ever after” the proper ending 
fairy tale. “Do what you please,” Socrates said. 
“Marry and you will repent it; not marry and 
you will also repent it.” 


Gustav Mueller Research Professor Philos- 
ophy the University Oklahoma. This article 
section from book progress called Good and 
Evil, Studies Ethics and Religion. 
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DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


Cutting Mr. oak would keep busy 
until the first snowfall. was early December, 
and according Grandpa, who liked use big words 
when wasn’t quite sober, not yet amenable for 
real snow. Cutting the oak was hard job, but 
would good for our moral fibres. Grandma was 
always concerned with our moral fibres, because 
were just good far our blood went. 

the morning worked the wood-cutting from 
five minutes before six until five minutes before nine, 
just ahead the school bell. were paid fifteen 
cents hour and Mr. Howard watched every minute 
from the bay-window. was wealthy man our 
standards and precise one, that saw that 
each piece firewood was exactly twenty inches long. 
Getting fifteen cents hour was virtue our 
living small upstate town where all hard work 
and small pay was virtue long you stayed 
town. 

The only way out brother Jack said was 
get married sixteen. was fifteen, but was 
fourteen months younger, and see how 
Jack’s getting married would help me. “But never you 
mind, Davie,” Jack said, “we'll stick together like 
always.” Except for the words, sounded like Grand- 
when wasn’t sober, and all full hopes and 
faith miracles. 

‘never you mind, Davie’ tried act; even 
believed miracles the way Grandpa did. That is, 
they were strictly man-made. Grandma the other 
hand preached that they came from God and hap- 
pened the just and good. wasn’t good and just and 


everybody town knew it, because Father who 
had left town and was then reported dead and Mother 
who'd gone off Syracuse and gotten herself mar- 
ried again, not exactly married, that got 
the Roy orphans, and the wards Grandma 
and Grandpa, that order, because Grandpa never 
did lick work and Grandma got the state com- 
pensation for us, every fifteenth the month. The 
whole town felt awful sorry for Grandma and told 
how spunky she was. 

That’s how Mr. Howard had come Grandma and 
offered her the job cutting the fallen oak. That 
for Jack and the cutting and pay 
her January. Those wages would into the family 
burial fund, which was for all our graves that were 
and still were come. 

Because his drinking and not working, Grandma 
spoken Grandpa for sixteen years. But be- 
cause his heart condition, and because she was 
practising Christian, she cooked all his meals and 
ate them behind the stove his room. She bought 
his medicine, too, which sometimes needed right 
the spot yet pass out the picture before 
his grave, plus perpetual care the plot, was paid 
for. The miracle Grandpa kept hoping and living for 
was handout from boys for occasional drink, 
just case Grandma left something unguarded 
when she went prayer meeting. 

The trouble was there was also our 
kitty which Grandpa was supposed keep and guard, 
seeing Grandma come his room. And 
never seemed getting any better bigger, what 
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The real menace, and the real evil 


with Jack hoping the event his getting married, 
and Grandpa lacking the moral principles every other 
man town had according Grandma. For the time 
being was the only miracle could believe in, and 
Grandpa encouraged man-made belief such 
man-made miracle. That’s why took such long 
time really convinced that Grandpa kept dip- 
ping into our kitty, and yet kept talking grandly 
about God helping those that helped themselves. 
the process, somehow felt terribly sorry for Grandma 
who had such burden, and surely deserved better. 

Also the cutting job Mr. was 
good our “running-away” kitty, what with Grandma 
getting all January. Now during snow-shoveling 
other jobs did manage save occasional 
quarter dime for ourselves that Grandma 
aware of. fact, our kitty got low during the 
Howard job that Grandpa during awful sober 
period promised make amends, come hell high 
water, and went off with the last seventy-five cents 
get plastered dago wine. 

save money winter, Grandma made. 
ourselves newspapers against our bare skin. They 
were warmer than underwear she said. Except the 
started moulting afternoon and eve- 
ning, and made everybody call “characters” and 
Miss Decker our teacher always made sweep and 
pick before she let home, and usually had 


scold for being half asleep class the same 
time. 


This happened more and more during the Howard 
job, because the time reached school would 


already have done three hours hard outdoor labor. 
And were not expected complain, considering 
the spunk Grandma and our own “tragic lack 
breeding,” which was Grandpa’s phrase. 

Well, became almost necessary start believing 
miracles, Grandma’s kind that is. For the good 
that kind miracle, Mrs. Howard was sentimental 
woman, who felt sorry for and gave cups hot 
milk with senna leaves it. thought she was kinda 
crazy, especially where Mr. Howard made come 
five minutes earlier make for the wasted time, 
and while drank the milk had listen his 
lectures about presidents and bankers who had made 
good spite everything. 

was wonder that out all this miracle could 
happen, but did. One morning when arrived 
the Howards’, Mrs. Howard told us, but without 
tears her eyes, that Mr. Howard had passed away 
that night one-thirty because stroke. “So you 
boys may well stop cutting that foolish tree 
because keep living this ark house,” 
she said. “But give you each five dollars consider- 
ing the contract and your disappointment and all.” 

And with that, and further how-do-you-do she 
gave each five dollar bill. And here was three 
hours till school time, and ought think this 
thing over before said anything Grandma, who 
didn’t get till seven anyway. For another thing, 
was much too early start leaving town down 
Route Alternate, because nothing but 
local traffic then, and nobody town would pick 
up, not just dressed our jeans and mackinaws. 
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went for nap and talk things over the 
hay Mr. Howard’s barn. Jack got sorta sentimental 
there, because was warm and cozy and told 
had had girl knew, and who was called Lorna, 
the hay three times, and what with the five bucks, 
and could have mine too, maybe, and his birth- 
day only two months off, well, could get married. 
might have anyway, added, and never mind 
whether felt romantic that way was that kind 
miracle. And with that just calmly went off 
sleep the hay. was wrought sleep 
for long time, and that was why began sleeping 
late and slept long. fact, when woke 
just had time get the afternoon session school. 
And Jack was befuddled and was mad that 
just went hiking off school, matter what. 

And right there Miss Decker lectured. first about 
our playing hookie and how didn’t appreciate our 
Grandmother, already been the school three 
times, because Mrs. Howard had told her about the 
five dollar bills, when she had come pay her re- 
spects with jar preserves and another pickled 
pears, after she had heard about Mr. Howard’s un- 
timely death. even explain that fallen 
asleep Mr. Howard’s barn, because that was just 
plain too silly for words. Grandma got the five 
dollar bills and Grandpa just laughed and said: “You 
might have thought first, but seeing you 
didn’t, look what evil befell you.” 


that point realized first what awful burden 
Grandpa was and how merciful would have been 
had died like Mr. Howard. the other hand 
was absolutely right about miracles. one was 
going happen me, would have take care 
myself. Because the next day snow started falling 
and fell like mad through February, and this time our 
kitty increased, but maybe because looked after 
with paper and pencil every single day, and was 
only Jack who gave Grandpa some extra change from 
time time. was letting Jack look after his own 
miracle anyway, and sure enough, the day after his 
birthday February 26, said goodbye like 
man and Grandpa like real grandson but said 
nothing Grandma and went off with his Sunday 
clothes and got married. And Grandpa got roman- 
tic, presented him with the whole kitty, Jack’s and 
mine both, except kept couple dollars 
celebrate for himself. 


That left faith miracles just about reverse. 
For while made real champion Grandma 
and the way she had bear all the burden and was 


put upon everybody else. Except that she heard 
about the kitty, because Grandpa boasted, and she 
told real religious-like that had better make 
the whole amount and present her for the 
and their perpetual care, even though there was 
need now get one for Jack, about whom she ip. 
tended think and pray only sorrow. could 
even see how just she was; was Grandpa was 
turning against completely, and because 
see myself waiting till was sixteen and get married, 
there was nothing but fix miracle again, 

That is, they happened and then you took hold 
them the best you could, figured, when Jack 
sent post card saying was working 
carpet factory dollar hour, and Grandma 
ing kept the card three days before she gave 
young reform school, suppose, though nowa- 
days with little faith the world it’s hard 

happened one afternoon when came home 
stiff from shoveling snow, heard Grandpa grunting 
around his room, and figured had one his 
attacks. had sure enough, and kept whining 
through stiff lips: “My pills, Davie. There But 
they where pointed, except easy 
enough find them, even figured enough 
enough. And acted dumb and said get Grandma, 
who knew was the Christian Sewing Bee giving 
her all. took long time not find Grandma 
and when got back Grandpa was goner, and 
figured done poor long-suffering Grandma great 
favor and got wondering what could with this 
miracle. 

But Grandma took care this one, too. She 
great deal grieving and long-suffering and figured 
that she owed Grandpa fine funeral the way the 
town expected it. And that meant just had work 
harder and contribute more, just the time came 
figure out that was Grandma who was the real 
menace, and the real evil, and that all the time had 
hated her and she me. was done with miracles, 
and one day took off down Route Alternate, and 
never mind that left Sunday clothes with 
for make braided rugs out for the church 
fair. 


David Cornel DeJong, 106 Francis Street, 
idence, Rhode Island, has written ten novels, three 
juveniles, many short stories, and several volumes 
poetry. contributed three poems to, the Spring 
issue Forum. 
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writers, politicians, wits and dandies 


Liquor Called Coffee 


The Age Queen Anne was essentially social age 
period comparative leisure, when men had 
time develop group affiliations. Conformity, rather 
than individuality, was the rule the day; and 
society put great stress upon the observance certain 
artificialities behavior and social conventionalities. 
The periodical literature the day faithfully mirrored 
these, sometimes approval, more often satirically 
with definite condemnation. constituting them- 
selves the chroniclers their time, the periodical 
essayists the Age Queen Anne reported the 
fancy and foible the day and preserved many 
striking sketches individuals, groups, and types. 

The tone the age perhaps best interpreted 
against the background the outstanding social in- 
stitution the day, the coffee-house. The novelty 
the coffee-house, together with its accessibility and 
informality, made important rendezvous the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth century Eng- 
land. Many phases life during the period social, 
political, religious, and commercial had their center 


‘in this institution. The assembly the coffee-house 


that artificial crowd. writers, politicians, wits 
and dandies, disdaining simplicity and enthusiasms, 
and adorning their bodies with paint 
paste and powder, and their thoughts with polished 
wit and epigram, with apt allusions and careful con- 
trast who represented everything that vital the 
Age Queen Anne; and the epitome that age, 
the history its literature and its politics, its 
manners and morals, the history the London 
coffee-houses and their society. 


appreciate the influence this establishment 


Drew, “Clubland Two Hundred Years Ago,” 


Nineteenth Century, LXXV 1914), 388. 
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social center, one must know something its 
mid-seventeenth century origin, its rise, and its phe- 
nomenal though brief existence. The first coffee- 
house England was opened 1650, the Angel 
Inn Oxford, one “Jacob the Jew.” The fashion 
spread, and the next few years many houses were 
opened which were much patronized the “under- 
graduates the university who esteemed themselves 

Several claims have been made the original 
coffee-house London itself. Generally, the one 
opened Pasqua Rosee, Greek, 1652, St. 
Alley, Cornhill, considered the first. Rosee 
had been coachman Turkish merchant and his 
criginal announcement acclaimed “the vertue the 
coffee-drink, first publiquely made and sold Eng- 
land Pasqua Rosee, the sign his own 

Don Saltero also claimed have the origi- 
nator the first coffee-house London. His estab- 
lishment, called “Salter’s” from his Anglicized name, 
John Salter, was located Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
The house, though, was probably opened about 1659. 
stood two doors from Queen’s House, inn, and 
was used club the wits the early eighteenth 
century. Salter had originally been 


servant Sir Hans Sloane, and when set 
barber and coffee man his master presented him with 
curiosities from his museum. They form the nucleus 
collection rarities which made his house 
famous throughout London.4 


Emily Hill, “The Coffee-House,” Current Litera- 
ture, XXXV 1903), 361. 
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The popularity was much enhanced 
these jim-cracks and curios, natural and otherwise; 
and received, regularly, additional items for his 
exhibit, which took much the space the 
house. 


Many coffee-houses sprang within the already 
established inns and taverns the day, else they 
settled nearby. This seemed natural thing, since 
the concourse trade and traffic passing these places 
supplied houses with clientele. was expedient 
conveniently established. The inn differed from 
the coffee-house that maintained accommoda- 
tions for travelers and overnight guests, while the 
coffee-house was daytime and evening retreat 
uniquely characterized its sale strange sort 
liquor called coffee.” The tavern, the other 
hand, was usually place where meals were taken, 
though some offered overnight accommodations too. 
The inn and tavern, because their more traditional 
nature, could not equal the appeal their more 
fashionable competitor. Without ostentation stir 
the new institution soon spread itself far and wide. 
There were several thousand such places London 
alone during the reign Queen Anne. anonymous 
writer the late seventeenth century reports that 


the dull planet Saturn has not finished one revolution 
through his orb, since coffee-houses were 
amongst us; not only here the metropolis, but 
both universities, and most eminent towns through- 
out the nation, nor indeed have places enter- 
tainment more use and general conveniency, 
several respects amongst us. here for penny 
two, you may spend two three hours having the 
shelter house, the warmth fire, the diversion 
company, and the conveniency, you please, 
taking pipe tobacco.5 


The functions the coffee-house were numerous. 
They were places news dissemination, clubs for 
relaxation and social intercourse, centers for profes- 
sional men, religious retreats for the reading and 
discussion dogma and ecclesiastical decisions, estab- 
lishments instruction art and literature, and 
houses for musical entertainment. Furthermore, they 
constituted for certain tradesmen resorts which 
advertise various wares and announce the 
public the procurement new wines, medicines, and 
merchandise. Certain theaters also used the facilities 
the coffee-houses announce dramatic musical 
entertainment. 


“Coffée-houses Vindicated,” Harleian Miscellany 
(London: Locke for Clarke, 1675), 471. 


This custom advertising designated 
special commodities entertainment gives 
tional indication the types men who frequented 
the coffee-houses. The influences exerted these 
places, therefore, went much deeper than the super. 
ficial social practices the age. The business the 
world was intimately tied with the pleasures 
social exchange. Macauley described the coffee-houses 
the chief organ public opinion before the news. 
papers. visit the “publick-house” became routine 
“that bargain can drove, business concluded 
between man and man, but that must transacted 
some publick-house,” and dish two coffee 
while dispatching business enabled men “go out 
more sprightly about their affairs than 

little wonder then that the coffee-house, having 
become entrenched English life, was regarded 
the Royalists hot beds and 
that their owners were persecuted 
Charles the Second issued the London Gazette 
December, 1675, the following command: 


Whereas most apparent that the multitudes 
coffee-houses late years set and kept within 
this kingdom, and the great resort idle and dis- 
persons them, have produced very ill and 
dangerous effects, for that such houses, and 
occasion the meeting such persons therein, 
divers false and malicious and 
are devised and spread abroad, the defamation 
his government, and the disturbance 
the peace and quiet the realm; his Majesty has 
thought fit and necessary that the said coffee- 
houses for the future put down and suppressed.7 


But the will the people was stronger than the 
command their king. The coffee-house had 
come much part English life that “the voice 
the people prevailed against that the 
Although the routine the coffee-house was 
porarily suspended, the intimidation was brief. 
order re-open the houses was granted, and never 
again were they closed. 

The coffee-house fashioned pattern conduct 
from which its clientele would not knowingly digress. 
The new standard sought moderation, reason, and 
discrimination way life. “Neither 
nor high idealism flourishes such glare 
one occasion when gentleman 


Ibid. 

Drew, op. cit., 379. 
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Ibid., 386. 
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was informed his “man business” 
that had won ten thousand pounds the Queen’s 
his show dignity upon hearing the news 
impressed all the room. They agreed that this 
display modesty and simplicity was 
worth ten times more than the money. 

The coffee-house had, also, its humorous side. The 
robustness its habitues had subdued regularly 
penalty. Those who sang loud voice (too 
often opera tunes) were declared outlaws, and those 
who spoke them were denied sugar for their tea 
coffee. Also open penalty was the popular cus- 
tom wagering young men circumstance. 

have Gentleman comes our coffee-house who 
deals nightly Antique Scandal; Disputant has 
laid him twenty Pieces upon Point History, 
wit, that Caesar never lay with Cato’s Sister, 
scandalously reported some people.10 

character that proved nuisance coffee-house 
visitors was the “button-puller.” was usually the 
ineffective politician who, order have audi- 
ence, would take hold coat button and hold his 
victim until had had his say. one pulled away 
lost his button, and was said that some lost 

The coffee-house lent encouragement the English- 
men’s gregarious desires. mix with others 
mutual interests resulted fraternal pleasure which 
further promoted the formation many clubs. Eng- 
lish club life the early eighteenth century ranged, 
course, from the rural “pub” the magnificent 
Pall Mall, and encompassed all degrees 
men; but the informal coffee-house groups were 
everywhere dominant. Jonathan Swift commented 
the solidarity these societies men. Philosophies, 
fashions, and political theories issued from the coffee- 
house groups, and upon them the doctrines and prac- 
tices the day were 

Some the more unusual clubs growing out the 
groups were the Tall Club, the Short 
Club, the Fat men’s Club, the Club Scare-Grows 
and Skeletons, the Club Georges, the Street Clubs 
(neighborhood clubs), the Hum-Drum ‘Club, the 
Everlasting Club, the Dumb Club, the Club Ugly 
Faces Cambridge, and the Ugly Club and the 


The Spectator, No. 145 (August 16, 1711), 

The Guardian, No. (June 17, 1713), 158. 

The Examiner, No. (Thursday, February 22, 
Thursday, March 1710-1711), 196-198. 


Amorous Club Oxford. There were also eating and 
drinking clubs, which the more famous were the 
Kit-Cat, the Beef-Steak, and the October 
The Silent Club was well-known and unique. was 
founded 1694 and numbered twelve members who 
looked upon themselves “as the relics the old 
Pythagoreans.” The Club’s motto was, common 
with that the ancient order, Talking Spoils Com- 
pany.14 

Early eighteenth century England was largely 
man’s world. Though femininity graced society and 
promoted much the fashion the day, was 
subservient the masculine and often unable 
protect reassert its position. Much criticism 
women and their ways emanated from the coffee- 
houses; gentlemen who idled there all day often had 
nothing better more interesting occupy them 
than the castigation the other sex. 

The Englishman’s modes diversion and amuse- 
ments were various. Those who frequented the coffee- 
houses never knew what entertainment would meet 
them there. Certain types artful entertainers 
“operators” were busily work doing “feats 
activity” with their throats windpipes. one 
coffee-house performer gave imitation the 
ringing bells, then the different notes pack 
hounds. the same time merry fellow from 
angle the rooms set crowing like cock 
ingeniously that won the hearts the audience 
away from the first performer instance. Later 
gave perfect mimicry Sir Richard 
There was master one coffee-house who enter- 
tained his visitors with kitchen music, playing tunes 
case knives, frying pans, gridirons, and even 
tobacco pipes. also gave many imitations bird- 
songs.16 

Whistling also took its place among those things 
which afforded group entertainment. The early eight- 
eenth century essay recorded many accounts this 


The Guardian, No. 108 (July 15, 1713), 274; 
see also The Guardian, No. 132 (August 12, 
1713), 52, The Spectator, No. (March 10, 
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art was practiced the coffee-houses Bath 
and other resort places. There the record one 
Englishman’s experiences whistling match 
Bath: 


The Prize was Guinea, conferred upon the 
Ablest Whistler, that is, him who could whistle 
clearest, and through his tune without Laughing, 
which the same time was provoked the 
Antick Postures Merry-Andrew, who was stand 
upon the Stage and play his tricks the Eye the 
Performer.17 


Another English coffee-house diversion found ex- 
pression reading and discussing “popular” poetry 
and associations with the well-known poets the 
age. Samuel Pepys, his Diary, February 1664, 
writes going coffee-house Covent 
Garden and seeing there “Dryden, the poet, knew 
Cambridge, and all the wits the Some- 
times the coffee-house rhyming took turn toward 
satire open ridicule the Queen’s 
other times rhyming was done the form epigrams 
which were appear the artistry some the 
crafts. One coffee-house amateur wrote epigram 
young lady who knitted very well and advised 
her knit all “the actions the Pretender and the 
Duke Burgandy’s last campaign, the clock 
stocking.” essayist the time commented that 
was “endless enumerate the hands and trades 
further felt that “in this time taxes” there 
should have been duty placed all commodities 
bearing matters “that are worked on_ poetical 

Although the coffee-houses themselves were insti- 
tutions unique and popular, the orthography their 
signs often proved incongruous and senseless those 
who sought conviviality and refreshment under their 
meaningless welcome. some Englishmen the cus- 
tom identifying the coffee-house with appro- 
priate sign proved and irritating. Streets were 
filled with blue boars, black swans, and red hogs 
armour, “with many other creatures more ex- 
traordinary than any the Deserts 


No. 179 (September 25, 1711), 42. 

Henry Wheatley, The Diary Samuel Pepys, 
IV-VI (London: Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1924), 31. 

The Examiner, No. (January January 25, 
1710), 161. 

The Tatler, No. (April 16, 1709), 25. 

The Spectator, No. (March 31, 1711), 


There was genuine disapproval figures jarring 
and incongruous natures” being put together the 
same sign. 


The Fox and Goose may supposed have met 
but what has the Fox and seven stars together? 
And when did the Lamb and Dolphin ever meet 
except upon Sign-Post?22 


add further the sign vexation, was not 
usual for young tradesman add his own sign 
that the master under whom served. This 
practice gave rise such absurdities three nuns 
and hare, which was often seen. Joseph Addison 
thought sign should bear some affinity the shop 
identified, that goat should not, for example, 
set before the door perfumer. 

There were some pronounced objections the 
coffee-house place popular and constant as- 
sembly. Some condemned its attraction for under- 
graduates the university towns the grounds 
that nothing but news and “the affairs Christen- 
dome” were discussed them; too much time was 
wasted students indulging coffee-house trivia. 
Even the dons and doctors too frequently yielded 
the temptation “coffee and 

Another criticism leveled against the coffee-house 
was prompted its apparent superciliousness and 
was aware that “it represented the intelligence and 
refinement the age.” This conceit may possibly 
have yielded negative influence certain quarters. 
The devotees the coffee-houses, however, far out- 
numbered the censors. 

one brief period England possessed the coffee- 
house institution powerful enough capture the 
world ideas and fashionable living. not only set 
little stage; provided audience for it; was 
the forum supreme. The matter keeping friendships 
“constant repair” and the desire men wisdom 
for “diversions that are both cheap and 
found their complete fruition the early eighteenth 
century 
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Meaning 
Excellence 


RADOSLAV TSANOFF 


The very survival civilization depends 
upon this sort enlightenment. 

The twilight through which are now 
passing not inevitably sinking 

into night....... 


university professor through almost half 
century, have found real inspiration watching 
young minds unfold, develop their abilities and begin 
realize their fine promise. esteem rare 
privilege given this opportunity addressing 
Honors Day select group outstanding students 
and their counsellors and teachers. The education 
gifted mind real adventure. Who can tell what 
great capacities future achievement some young 
mind may possess! university judged its stand- 
ards admission and the quality its teaching 
and productive research. This judgment verified 
the course time the career and record its 
graduates. university that can start and direct young 
minds the road greatness seals its own greatness 
institution higher learning. the wall 
the dining hall Merton College, Oxford, hangs the 
portrait Duns Scotus, who became one the three 
four leading thinkers medieval scholastic culture. 
Duns Scotus was student Oxford some six and 
half centuries ago, when Merton College was 
young the University Houston today. Who 
knows, perhaps some future day, and without waiting 
six centuries, the portrait some one you young 
people will hanging this wall behind me. Again, 
one summer visit Cambridge University 
England, saw the main hall Christ College the 
portraits John Milton and Charles Darwin, both 
graduates that small college. Who could have fore- 
seen that these two boys were one day reach the 
summits, one poetry and the other science? 
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There always this great possibility considering 
any young life, only directed rightly towards 
the heights, only combines high ability with 
deep devotion, devotion the pursuit excellence. 
here you are, pursuing your higher education with 
the guidance your teachers. Teachers and pupils 
consider the best choices major interests and 
eventual careers. The Interdisciplinary Curriculum 
fine example the pursuit really higher 
education. This good time examine some 
fundamental principles. have been asked consider 
with you the meaning excellence, and the time 
available shall try discuss two its main 
aspects. What are understand excellence? 
excel means achieve outstanding rank some 
field recognized social values. The excellence that 
stimulated and fructified university education 
signifies leading mastery and preeminence mind. 
Its two notable characteristics are scholarship and 
leadership, and now invite you reflect awhile 
with the meaning these two ideals the 
excellent life. 

Let consider first leadership, and 
ticularly leadership mind. What true leader? 
one who the head crowd, who can 
get others follow him? But then should have 
regard leaders the man who heads panicky 
unruly mob, the demagogue who can sweep 
multitude his way. Obviously this not the 
sense which use the term “leadership” express 
worthy ideal life. popular idol what- 
ever cost one’s intelligence one’s honor 
leader fools their folly, rascals their 
wickedness, that would wretched and ruinous. 
The Gospel speaks blind leaders the blind, and 
our age has had tragic examples this misdirection 
human energies. Benito Mussolini Fascist Italy 
was called Duce; Adolf Hitler Nazi Germany was 
called Fuehrer; Joseph Stalin Communist Russia 
was called Vozhd. These three words all mean “lead- 
er,” but leadership this depraved sort was moral 
disaster for their countries and for mankind. 

The true leader person radically different 
sort. the one who not merely steps ahead but 
who steps really forward. His thought and his actions 
should represent true advance for mankind. The true 
leader must the guide men towards some direc- 
tion social progress. can see clearly, even 
here campus, that not enough pop- 
ular; not enough have influence over others. 
The important point keep mind is, how in- 


fluence others, what values and purposes can lead 
others pursue and realize. 

recognizing the meaning true leadership, 
can also recognize what requires. leader needs 
sound judgment, that is, the judgment capable 
and well-trained mind. True leadership dealing 
with any social problem demands the ability make 
the right choice, decide the right kind 
action. And, after all, not this the chief need 
every mind and not the final test all education? 
Our schooling should impart certain information 
and knowledge; should train the mastery 
certain skills and techniques; should help 
develop certain useful mental habits; should culti- 
vate various suitable practices. All these are impor- 
tant, but more important than any them, our edu- 
cation should perfect our insight into the purposes 
and values which make our lives more significant 
and satisfactory ourselves and others. 
way may achieve not only influence and power 
over others, but what most essential, true leader- 
ship, much our capacities may allow. may 
repeat: what most need wisdom making the 
right choice. like the steering wheel car, its 
most important feature for safety and efficient oper- 
ation. the steering out order, the great power 
the engine not only unavailing but very danger- 
ous, and may prove disastrous. Educated leader- 
ship requires the provision and the assurance good 
reliable steering gear our lives. 

now understand better the meaning 
true leadership, can also consider the significance 
real scholarship. What the test and the measure 
scholarly and cultured person? This question 
cannot answered neat formula. Its meaning 
unfolded the experience every intelligent mind. 
may say that well trained and perfected intelli- 
gence evidenced the mastery the 
problems and relations life. These relations and 
corresponding problems are principally three sorts. 
They are basic problems our relations nature, 
practical problems our relations with our 
and more intimate problems our own inner life. 

nature generally understand the external 
world which find ourselves. are rooted 
it, and our health, vigor, and welfare are largely 
bound with the conditions our natural 
ment. The education that leads enlightenment 
must include understanding nature. This the 
importance scientific training the schools. The 
pure sciences physics, chemistry, biology 
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knowledge the vast world which live. The 
application these sciences enables utilize the 
knowledge the resources and laws nature for the 
service men. Consider how during the past three 
four modern centuries our civilization, our whole 
way life, has been transformed through the advance 
science and technology: industry, agriculture, 
medicine, all the way through. 


But this very progress the external mastery 
nature, scientific and technical, has made our 
life more complex, has involved very serious 
social problems. They are problems the second 
sort which referred, problems human nature, 
the relations persons and social groups and 
nations. the traditional societies men lived 
relatively small groups, geographical 
isolation, lived their own lives their own ways. But 
modern science and technology, perfecting the 
means communication, have made our lives global, 
world-wide their involvement. This has raised the 
basic problems our contemporary world-crisis. 
are actually living international scale: let 
restate this truth, whether like not, 
are fact living international scale, but 
have not yet achieved the principles international 
morality, spiritual outlook that embraces all human- 
ity. The efforts civilized nations maintain and 
perfect the organization the United Nations are 
efforts achieve moral and humane civilization. 
But these efforts our more enlightened people are 
resisted many who are still dominated 
barian ideas national self-centered exclusiveness. 
That why the study the high ideals and also 
the difficulties and problems the United Nations 
should emphasized all our programs educa- 
tion. The very survival civilization depends upon 
this sort enlightenment. 


The problems living together right relations 
our fellowmen are not only problems inter- 
national scope. They confront also 
national life, the tensions various social and eco- 
nomic groups. They are problems inter-racial re- 
lations and religious tolerance, cooperation and 
right adjustment conflicting interests and purposes, 
and they come more personally every neighbor- 
hood and the more intimate circle every home. 
Our health, our daily welfare, the preservation 
sane and reasonable living and happiness are all 
affected our cultivation the science and art 
living well together. Note, then, the practical im- 


portance what may call humane scholarship, the 
wisdom that may gain from our education 
social psychology and the social sciences generally. 


These matters direct personal and social ex- 
perience are closely connected with the problems 
our own inner life. Our education should develop 
our self-understanding, should yield the culture and 
the fruition our own spiritual life. well-educated 
person one who has gained true insight the 
relative importance things. The ability make 
right choices, follow the right direction life de- 
pends upon this insight values. This true all 
the fields our higher experience: our intellec- 
tual activity, our cultivation artistic taste, our 
moral principles and practice, our religious de- 
votion and worship. Let put this principle sim- 
ply can. The great art knowing how live de- 
pends upon understanding what things are chief 
importance and are given the first place, what 
things are lesser worth and are given lesser 
consideration, and what things are dismissed 
this way only can make the best choice for our- 
selves and maintain the best relations others. 


See now this threefold intelligence essential true 
scholarship and culture, essential real excellence: 
understanding nature, understanding human nature 
its social relations, understanding ourselves. 
keep this triple aim mind, should able 
see all our studies, our whole education integral, 
having meaning all together. Real excellence 
thinking and living not exclusive narrowly 
specialized; like the leaven which read 
the Gospel; must permeate all our ex- 
cellent mind one that understands the world 
matter, but must also understand what that 
matters. require knowledge the facts, and 
also need insight into values. Every study which 
undertake like window that opens upon some 
significant outlook intelligence, and how can 
really content looking always out our one 
lone window, like peep-hole life and the 
world? real education one that lights the 
many windows the mind, that expands and deepens 
our outlook the world and human life. 


This integral view mental excellence which 
advocating may recognized planning our 
university course study. The various class-activities 
should seen various chapters book that 
makes sense. You may recall the remark the great 
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British physicist Clerk Maxwell who said that are 
trying read the book nature, and hope that 
book and not magazine. The physical and 
natural sciences are rightly named. They introduce 
the vital understanding nature its various 
fields; for surely vital know our external 
environment and the natural bodily texture our 
own being, know the world which must live 
our lives. And everyone aware, knowledge 
mathematics essential scientific work; has 
been called, the language science. But beyond 
this, mathematics can studied and understood 
show the order and consistency sound log- 
ical thinking. Literature can revealed the ex- 
pression and the criticism life, allowing share 
the finest experiences genius. can also enable 
appreciate better and preserve the gift 
choice expression, the perfection language. This 
point cannot emphasized too strongly. Language 
one the greatest treasures our culture. Slovenli- 
ness our use language both confession and 
betrayal: confession muddled thinking and 
betrayal the great tradition which great minds 
before have left our use, tradition clear 
and fine utterance. Are there many surer joys life 
than hear read the words mind that has 
thought out what means say and says the 
clearest and finest way which our great language 
affords? The same general principle applies appreci- 
ation the other arts besides literature. course 
can live without artistic culture but not well. 
The various arts open whole worlds choice 
experience which truly cultivated person can spare. 
may considering our other studies. History 
not dull recital events; the record how 
high man has risen and also how low again and again 
man has sunk; the reenactment the million- 
voiced drama mankind. The study chastens, 
broadens, deepens our sense humanity. gives 
balanced perspective; can make more tolerant 
and saner dealing with the problems that concern 
our age and our nation. Social studies and the physical 
sciences are not far apart they may seem be. 
should grasp the problems our modern in- 
dustrial society. The progress science 
nology has released for human use the boundless en- 
ergies nature. But this vast technology also threatens 
brutalize and mechanize men themselves, unless 
clearsightedly make brute nature and machinery 
our instruments, subordinate the primary and direc- 
tive humane principles. 


These crucial problems and issues have been jp. 
tensified our present so-called atomic age. Per. 
haps the most distressing aspect our life the 
terrible disparity between our scientific 
nological advance and our lag humane understand. 
ing. have split the atom, but have not yet 
learned how bind men live together justice 
and peace. The atomic energies available 
use can transform our whole lives incredibly for the 
better; but these energies are also engines destruc. 
tion, and atomic world war would surely blow 
smithereens. What need most all now 
clear understanding the relative importance 
standing what most matters. And observe 
Our great need this understanding the more im- 
perative, the more unreliable and bellicose our 
munist opponents are. when have deal 
with madmen that most require preserve our 
own sanity. need, our words and our actions, 
convince the nations that are really concerned 
preserve freedom all social relations, social, racial, 
and religious justice and peace. That means that 
must first all preserve freedom right here, pre- 
serve Houston, Texas, America. 

Our world today does not need cunning and hard- 
boiled self-interest. needs wisdom and understand- 
ing and plain humane sympathy. needs Christian 
love. show these convincingly, rely these 
qualities other men and nations, may march 
better day; otherwise not. The cynical pessimism 
that passes for astute statesmanship certain circles 
shallow, and may also prove ruinous. Our 
ity and our civilization are not all played out. The 
twilight through which are now passing not 
inevitably sinking into night. can make the 
twilight before new dawn. Remember the ancient 
cry:Sursum corda! Lift your hearts! Strive make 
our own lives, our personal relations, our national and 
international policies more generous and humane, 
the spirit true democracy. This the social 
and this the test excellence thought and 
action. 


Radoslav Tsanoff Professor Emeritus 
Philosophy, Rice University, and Anderson 
Philosophy, University Houston. The 
printed above was delivered part the 
Day observances the University Houston 
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